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NOTES FOR THE MONTH. 


Tue unusual and almost unprecedented severe 
winter in Great Britain has materially injured the 
wheat in that country, and our English exchanges 
and private correspondence indicate that the crop 
this year will probably be light. .In some sections of 
this country and parts of Canada, there is reason to 
fear that the wheat crop has suffered by the sudden 
changes of temperature during the past winter. 
On this account, notwithstanding there was, in this 
section at least, more winter wheat sown last 
gutumn than for several years past, there is a very 
general impression that the wheat crop of 1860 
will fall below the average, and that it will be well 
for farmers to sow as much spring wheat as possible. 

It is not yet too late to sow spring wheat. We 
have known several instances where late sown 
spring wheat has done better than early sown—for 
the reason, probably, that the season of the midge 
was over before it was in bloom. 

Unlike barley, spring wheat will succed on a 
clover sod plowed up fresh. One of our Canadian 
correspondents, however, who has been very suc- 
cessful in raising spring wheat, prefers to summer- 
fallow for it; or, at least, to plow the land in the 
fall, and cultivate it in the spring. He sows from 
the 10th to the 15th of May; from one to one and 
a half bushels per acre. Unless the land is in 
excellent condition, two bushels is none too much 
seed, 

Throughout the West, the Canada club is re- 
garded as one of the best varieties of spring wheat. 
In Canada, the Fife is the most popular kind, and 
can be sown later than most varieties, and on 
moister soils. 


Iyp1an Corn.—Of this crop, little need be said. 
It will stand bad management as well as any other 
crop, but it is exceedingly grateful for good culti- 
vation and heavy manuring. It requires a warm, 
dry, rich soil. The motto of the corn-planter 
should be “good culture.” In our experiments 








with various manures on Indian corn, gypsum or 
plaster proved the most profitable. Ashes had 
little effect, though this might not be the case on 
other soils, Ammonia is what we need, but this 
can not be purchased sufficiently cheap to render 
its use in the majority of cases profitable. The 
cheapest source at present, with the exception of 
home manures, is Peruvian guano. If the corn is 
planted on a clever sod, it may be well to let the 
clover grow til] just before planting, and then turn 
it under and plant immediately. ‘ 

In our own experiments, the plaster was applied 
in the hill with the seed, at the time of planting, a 


little over a bushel per acre. This year, we shall 


try the effect of a larger quantity. The general 
mode is to scatter it round the plants when three 
or four inches high. 

We have little faith in the various recommenda- 
tions of soaking seed corn in solutions of ammonia, 
chloride of lime, copperas, etc. Soaking old, dry 
seeds in a solution of chloride of lime is said to 
facilitate the softening of the husk, and thus render 
germination easier. This is probably true; but that 
the small quantity of any ingredient that seed can 
absorb can materially help its after growth, is 
inconsistent with all our ideas of the nourishment 
and growth of plants. In the majority of experi- 
ments that have been made on this subject, it is 
quite probable that the result would have been 
just as good if the seed had been simply soaked 
in water alone for twenty-four or forty-eight hours. 
Generally, this even is unnecessary. 


Bariey.—Our climate is not well adapted for the . 


production of the best samples of spring barley — 
the growing season is too short and hot. In this 
section, at least, the crop is becoming more’ and 
more uncertain, and many farmers have nearly 
abandoned its cultivation. Like wheat, it is liable 
to be attacked by the midge. Whether, like spring 
wheat, late sowing will enable it to escape this in- 
sect, we cannot say. The rule hithefto has been 
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to sow as early as the ground could be got in proper 
condition; but fair crops have been obtained when 
sown as late as the middle of May. Barley likes a 
a warm, active soil; what is called “ barley soils” 
in England being rather too light and sandy for the 
production of the best wheat. We have, however, 
seen most excellent crops on rather heavy soils, 
when they have been sugnmer-fallowed and made 
mellow by cultivation. Barley will not succeed on 
sod land. In some of the northern counties of this 
State, they sow peas and oats together on sod land 
and follow them with barley the next season. They 
frequently sow as late as the first of June, and 
raise good trops. We think two bushels of seed 
per acre none too much. A farmer near this city 
thinks a barrel of salt per acre on his barley a most 
profitable application. 

Porators.—The bulk of this crop will be planted 
before these remarks reach our readers. The ma- 
jority of farmers in this section plant in hills 24 
feet apart each way, and abvut three sets in each 
hill. In this way the horse-hoe can be passed both 
way2 between the rows, and the expense of culti- 
vation and digging is slight. It is generally ac- 
knowledged, however, that by making the rows 
the same distance apart (2} feet), and then dropping’ 
single sets in the rows, 12 to 15 inches apart, a larger 
crop is obtained; though it is thought not enough 
more to compensate for the extra labor. We find 
that on the sandy soils in the town of Irondequoit, 
near this city, where potatoes are the crop, leached 
wood-ashes are used to a considerable extent with 
good results, They cost about one cent a bushel, 
and are undoubtedly a cheap manure at that price. 
From fifty to one hundred bushels per acre are 
used. On these sandy soils, plaster, from one to 
two bushels per acre, is also considered a profitable 
mz "re for potatoes. It may be applied in the hill 
at the i:me <f planting, or when the potatoes are 
up. Just befure the potatoes break through the 
groqud, a light harrow, with the teeth knocked 
out to straddle the rows, is passed over the ground 
with advantage. It breeke the crust and checks 
.the growth of weeds. 

Of all artificial manures for potatoes, we have 
found nothing equal to Peruvian guano, applied 
broadcast before planting, at the rate of 800 Ibs. 
persacre, We have obtained an increase of 84 
bushels per acre from this quantity of guano, cost- 
ing here about $9. 

Pras.— We believe it will pay to raise peas, even 
where the bug is most destructive, for the purpose 





of feeding out early to hogs. They might be fed 














































out on the land while still green. This would ep. 
rich the soil; and the refuse and manure might be 
turned under and the land sown to wheat. When 
eaten early in the fall, the bug does the pea little 
injuryy Undoubtedly it would have been better to 
have sown earlier; but it is not yet too late tu ob. 
tain a fair crop. Peas do well on sod land. They 
should be sown thick for the above purpose — say 
three or four bushels per acre. A good crop will 
smother the weeds. A bushel or so of plaster per 
acre, sown broadcast with the seed, or soon after 
the peus are up, frequently produces a very marked 
effect. 

Manext Worzer.—This is one of the best roots 
adapted to our dry, hot climate. It contains about 
half as much again nutritive matter as turnips, and 
will produce a much heavier crop per acre; but it 
requires rich land and good cultivation. The soil 
should be warm, deep and thoroughly pulverized, 
It will grow on heavier land than the turnip or 
ruta-baga. Prepare the land this month, and sow 
about the first of June, in rows 24 to 3 feet apart, 
and 12 inches apart in the rows. If the seed is 
soaked three or four days in warm water and then 
rolled in gypsum, it will start eaflier, and the plants 
will be more likely to get the start of the weeds, 
The plants.should be thinned out when about two 
inches high, and if possible the work should be 
done when the ground is moist after rain. The 
same remarks will apply to white and yellow sugar 
beets. 

White Bgeans.—We desire to see the cultivation 
of the bean greatly extended in this country. Like 
clover, peas, and root crops, its growth and con- 
sumption on the farm will greatly entich the land. 
At present it may pay better to sell the beans than 
to feed them to sheep; but if the market price 
should be reduced by their extended cultivation, 
they would still be a profitable crop for the farmer 
to raise for feeding. They draw lightly on the soil, 
and being planted in rows admit the use of the 
horse-hoe, so that the land can be nearly as well 
cleaned as by a summer fallow. There is perhaps 
no crop so well adapted for planting among young 
fruit trees as beans. There are a number of excel- 
lent varieties, but for field culture the small white 
bean is believed to be as profitable as any other. 

Beans do well on any good corn land. The gen- 
ral opinion is that a light, warm, sandy or gravelly 
loam is best. Many think that the soil should be 
rather poor than otherwise, as rich land is apt to 
produce too much vine; there is, however, a diff- 
ference of opinion on this point, probably owing 




















Supplement to the Genesee Farmer. 
GENESEFR F\RMER OFFICE } 
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Dear Siz :—Permit me to call your particular attention 
to our offer in regard to Half-yearly subscriptions to the 
Genesee Farmer: To all who subscribe during the month 
of May for the next half-volume, commencing.with the 
July number, we will send the June number free, 

Will you oblige me by telling your neighbors of this 
offer? We will send tive copies of the Farmer for the 
half-year fur one dollar, und present you with a copy o 
the Rural Annual for your troub.e in getting up the club. 
And, in addition to this, all who subscribe by the end of 
May will receive the June number extra. 

If you are pleased with the /armer, I should feel per- 
sonally indebted to you if you would endeavor to extend 
its circulation. Yours respectfuliy, 

JOSEPH HARRIS. 

P.S. For terms for larger clubs, Premiums, ecc., see 
last page of the May number. 
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to the different signification which is attached to 
the terms “rich” or “poor” land. What one calls 
“rich,” another calls “poor,” land. In this case, 
as in most others, a “happy medium” is doubtless 
best. 

Some prefer to plow early in the spring, and 
clean the land as much as possible before planting ; 
others think it best to plow under a clover sod, 
flat, just before planting, say the first of June, as 
such land is more dikely to be free from weeds. 
Harrow dfwn smooth, and make the soil as fine as 
. possible; then plant in rows 2} feet apart and 15 
inches in the rows, using 4 to 6 beans in each hill. 
Cover with mellow earth, not more than two inches 
deep. Some prefer to sow in drills; but by plant- 
irg in hills, the labor of cleaning is greatly facili- 
tated. When sown in drills with a machine, it 
should drop a single bean two inches apart in the 
drills, the rows being 2} feet apart. If the weather 
is fine, plant the first week in June. Some, how- 
ever, prefer to plant a week later. 

Fiax.—There is perhaps no crop that can be 
grown, more certain in its returns for the labor be- 
stowed, than flax. The demand for the seed, 
for making oil, is increasing every year. Hith- 
erto, the growth of flax for the sake of the fibre 
has been a troublesome process; but a method has 
been found of obtaining the fibre by machinery, 
without first steeping it; and we understand that 
several mills are about to be built this year in Can- 
ada for this purpose. The soil best adapted to its 
growth is a rich, deep loam; stiff clays will not 
answer. Itis indispensable that the soil be perfectly 
clean, and reduced to a fine tilth. If seed only is 
wanted, one bushel will sow an acre. For fibre, 
the quantity of seed sown varies from 14 to 3 bush- 
els per acre; the thicker it is sown the finer will 
be the fibre. The time for sowing is from the first 
of May to June. The earlier it can be sown the 
better will be the fibre. . In Ireland, where flax is 
extensively grown, the usual estimate is that three 
acres will produce one ton of ordinary fibre, worth 
from $200 to $350 per ton. The finest quality of 
flax produced fetches $550 per ton. The seed av- 
eragés about 20 bushels per acre, and is worth 
$1.50 per bushel. 





More Bie Pompxins.—Jonatoan Harris, of 
Wayne Oo., Ill., writes us that he raised, “from 
one seed, eight pumpkins that weighed respect- 
ively, 108}, 108,'105}, 88, 85}, 68, 62 and 45 Ibs. ; 
making, in the aggregate, 670} lbs. from one vine.” 
This is pretty good for Egypt. Mr. H. asks “who 
can beat it?” 





TOP-DRESSINGS FOR WHEAT IN THE SPRING. 


Dr. Vortoxer reports the results of some exper- 
iments made last year on the farm of the Royal 
Agricultura] College at Cirencester, England, with 
Peruvian guano, nitrate of soda, and other manures, 
as a top-dressing for winter wheat in the spring. ° 
The manures were all sown on the 22d of March. 
They were finely sifted, and mixed with about ten 
times their weight of fine soil and sown broadcast. 
A gentle rain fell the next day and washed the 
manures into the soil, and secured at once their 
uniform distribution. . 

The following table shows the manures used and 
the quantity per acre, and the amount of produce 
obtained : 





[Yield of Yield ofIncre’se off Incr'se of 

No. of/Mannres used and| Wheat/ Straw |Wa't over|Sir'w over 

Plots.|Quantity per acre.|per acre|per acre d' ‘d 
Ibs. plot. plot. 


ia bus. | in 
1984 | .... bua] .... 
2576 | 181-10 592 


2696 | 11 712 








No Manure... ....| 27 
Guan sae 40 1-10 
195 Ibs, Nitrite of } | 

Sod {| 88 


No. ‘ 
280 Ibs. Peruvian } 
‘ 


a. 
180 Iba. Nitrate of 

Soda & 168 Ibs. 
Common Salt. } | 
5 '448 Ibs. Proctor's } | 39 

| Wheat Manure | | 4 
6 /672 Ibs. do. do....| 4415 
7 4 tons Chalk-Murl,) 27 


186-10 | 758 





| 
(| 40 6-10 


6S4 


1048 
112 dec. 


2668 | 12% 


17 1-5 


8082 
1872 | None. 














The manures cost $7.80 per acre, except the 
large dose of Proctor’s wheat manure on Plot 6, 
which cost $11.70. . 

The wheat was worth $1.26 per bushel. Leav- 
ing the value of the straw out of the question, the 
profit from the use of the top-dressing was: 

With Guano, 

With Nitrate of Soda, 

« “ « and Salt, 
“ 448 lbs. Wheat Manure, 
“62 « “ 

Taking the four first lots, where the same amount 
of money was expended on each lot for manure, 
the nitrate of soda and salt give the best result, 
guano next, the wheat manure next, and the nitrate 
of soda, alone, the least. The extra heavy dose of 
wheat manure gave the largest profits, although the 
increase is not quite in proportion to the amount 
of manure; that is to say, the extra 224 Ibs. on plot 
6 gave an increase of about 5 bushels, while the 
448 lbs. on plot 5 gave an increase of 124 bushels. 
The cost of producing an extra bushel of wheat 


was: 


and Salt, 
“ 448 Ibs. Wheat Manure, 
“ 672 Ibs. ” aes 


In these calculations, we have allowed nothing 
for any effect which the manures may produce on 
the next year’s crop. As a general rule, the effect 
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of such manure the following year is very sliglit, es- 
pecially if the land is sown with any of the cereals. 
On clover, the mineral manure left in the soil some- 
times proves beneficial. This is in accordance with 
theory; and we believe agrees with the experience 
of farmers who use guano on the poor soils in Ma- 
ryland and Virginia. 
On the whole, then, 
these results are highly 
favorable to top-dress- 
ing wheat with guano 
and other manures, af- 
fording available nitro- 
gen at a cheap rate. 





KOHL-RABLI. 


Tis plant is begin- 
ning to receive increas- 
ed attention as a farm 
rvot crop, in England. 
It is in many respects 
better adapted to suc- 
ceed in our dry climate 
than the turnip. Mor- 
Ton says of it: “‘ Kohl- 
Rabi is the bulb of dry 
summers; heat and 
drouth are congenial to 
it, and experience has 
proved that this plant 
prospers, and 
yields an enormous crop 
under circumstances 


grows, 


wherein white turnips 
and Swedes could barely 
exist.” 

This plant became 
first known in 1597, and 
in its original state, as 
appears from the ac- 
companying engraving, 
which is a fac simile 
of one in Gerarde’s Herbal, published in 1633, seems 
quite a different plant from what it does now. The 
contrast between this plant and the perfection to 
which it has now attained—as shown in our cut of 
the Late Green Kohl-Rabi, taken from the Journal 
of the Royal Agricultural Society of England— 
shows what wonders may be performed in the way 
of improving plants, by a judicious system of cul- 
tivation and care. 

In 1837, according to Mr. Towers, the attention 
of English farmers was first systematically directed 
to the culture of Kohl-Rabi as a field crop. In 


ORIGINAL 











—_———., 
consequence of the failure of the turnips in some of 
the middle and eastern counties of England, from 
the effects of the ravages of a caterpillar, a substi- 
tute for turnips was eagerly looked for and found 
in this plant, whose bulbs, at that time being raised 
on 4 stout fibrous stem, after the manner shown in 
our first cut, effectually 
defied the grubs, The 
caterpillars disappear- 
ing shortly afterward, 
the cultivation of the 
turnip was resumed, 
and the Kohl-Rabi 
seems to have been 
generally abandoned. 
In 1847, Mr. Hewrrr 
Davis drew attention 
again to this plant; he 
stated that he had been 
very successful for some 
years in raising heavy 
crops upon poor soils, 
and contrasted its great 
value in comparison 
with Swedes and com- 
mon turnips, which 
were nearly or quite a 
total failure that year 
in the south of Eng- 
land, from the effects of 
long-continued drouth. 
Since that, according to 
Messrs. Peter Lawson 
& Son, of Edinburgh, 
Scotland, the culture of | 
Kohl-Rabi has __ been 
rapidly extending, es- 





pecially in Ireland. Its 
growth in Scotland is, 
however, at present 
very limited, from a be- 
lief that the climate is 
too severe. This is now proved to be a mistake, 
as it is found to be hurdier than the Swede, and is 
quite unaffected by frost, even with the thermometer 
10° below freezing. 

It was formerly difficult to procure good seed of 
the Kohl-Rabi, most of that used being imported 
from Germany; but the Messrs. Lawson, who are 
probably the largest seedsmen in the world, have 
paid much attention to its caltivation of late years, 
and are now able to supply seed of the best quality 
and most improved varieties. It may be grown 
on any good turnip soil, but it has been found that 
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strong, heavy lands, approaching to a stiff clay, are 
most suitable for it. The soil is prepared in the 
same manner as for turnips. 

To drill in the seed as for turnips would require 
4 lbs. per acre; and as the seed is costly, the usual 
plan in England has been to sow a well prepared 
seed bed at the side of the field in March, and keep 
the bed free from weeds by hand hoeing till the 
young plants have attained a size 
sufficient for transplanting, which 
is when they are six inches high. By 
the middle of May, they are trans- 
planted into rows in the field, three 
feet apart, and with an interval of 
from twelve to twenty inches be- 
tween each plant. If rain follows the 
transplanting, it cannot fail of suc- 
cess; but if dry weather ensues, the 
plants will flag some, and perhaps a 
few. be lost, which can be replaced 
from the seed bed. By this method, 
only half a pound of seed is required 
per acre. In our climate, the opera- 
tions of sowing and transplanting may 
take place a month or six weeks later, 
according to the exigencies of the sea- 
son. It would probably cost more 
to transplant here than in England, 
where labor is cheap; but it is net 
after all so very expensive an opera- 
tion as might be supposed, as it is 
found that four women will easily 
plant out an acre per day; and it 
must be borne in mind that no fur- 
ther hoeing or thinning out is re- 
quired when the plants are trans- 
planted — all the after cultivation 
necessary being done with the horse-hoe. It is 





A fair average crop of this plant in Scotland is 
25 tons of bulbs to the acre, and about 8 tons of 
leaves; though 35 tons is not an uncommon yield 
in Ireland, and even 60 tons have been raised. The 
Late Green variety, of which we give a cut, is 
considered the best for general cultivation and pro- 
ductiveness, 











LATE GREEN KOHL-RABI. 


Corn not InsurEp sy Late Sprme Frosts.— 


also said that the bulbs are larger and better when | Last year a friend of ours in Canada had a five acre 


transplanted than when grown in drills like turnips. 
A little experience will soon demonstrate which 
plan is best adapted to this country. 

The ‘after cultivation is about the same as for 
turnips, and consists mainly in frequent stirring 
of the soil, and keeping it clear and free from 
weeds. . 

The plants arrive at maturity in England in about 
twenty-five weeks after being transplanted, when 
they are pulled and stored like turnips, the tops 
being first removed and given to the cattle. It 
must not be forgotten that these tops are larger 
and more valuable than those of turnips for feeding 
to stock, especially milch cows, in the fall, at the 





time when pastures are becoming bare. 


field of corn that was well up when the frost of the 
10th of June came; the plants turned brown and 
withered from the effects of the frost, and he con- 
cluded the crop was gone, and that he would plow it 
up. Going into the field with him next day, we pull- 
ed up some of the plants, and on unrolling the leaves 
found the heart of the plant still green, and apparent- 
ly uninjured. We persuaded him to let them alone 
for a week or two, and instead of plowing them up 
to run acultivator between the rows. We afterward 
learned from him that, with a few exceptions, the 
corn all came up again, and that he harvested a very 

fair crop. Many instances have occurred where 

potatoes have been cut down by frost in the spring, 

but which afterward produced a good crop, 
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COMPOSITION OF THE CHINESE SUGAR CANE. 


Dr. Aveustus Voztoxer, of the Royal Agricul- 
tural College at Cirencester, England, has published 
some analyses of Chinese Sugar Cane grown on the 
College farm. 

The sorghum was submitted to analysis at two 
different periods of its growth; namely, on. the 
23d of August and on the 26th of September, 1859. 
At the first period the plant had no proper stems. 
The stalks consisted merely of leaves rolled up, 
which could be entirely untwisted. The composi- 
‘ion of the plant at this time was as follows: 

In Natural Dried at 
State. 212° 





WatePrcocecccscccccvessoccsncecccccece 85°17 soos 
oJ Albumen, .......cecerccccccccvceccees 36 2-42 
{ Other soluble protein ones, oo “90 6°08 
Mucilage, pectin, and digestible fibre,.. 6°63 44°71 
Soluble mineral matters,..............- “81 5°46 
tInsoluble protein compounds,.......... 16 8°43 
Indigestible woody fibre (cellular)...... 4 30°81 
Insoluble mineral matters,............. 81 2-09 
100-00 100-00 

*Containing nitrogen,..........++ eseees 21 171 
+Containing nitrogen,........ seeesseees 20 185 
Total quantity of nitrogen,..........-++ “41 2°76 


“Tt will be seen,” says Dr. V., “that the sorghum 
contained a good deal of nitrogenized matter ai 
the time when the analysis was made, but no sugar 
whatever. 

“The taste of the plants on the 23d of August 
was anything but sweet. I did not expect, there- 
fore, to find much sugar, but I was unprepared to 
meet with a total absence of sugar. In order to 
verify this fact, I caused a direct sugar-determina- 
tion to be made in a fresh and large quantity of the 
whole plant, but was unable to detect any appreci- 
able quantity of sugar. 

“Horses and cattle to whom the plants were 
given, at first refused them altogether, and after 
some time partook only sparingly of this food. 
They evidently did not relish it. 

“There can be but little doubt that the sorghum 
was quite unripe by the end of August, and was 
unfit for feeding purposes. 

“Tt is worthy of special notice that the plants 
contained no sugar at that time, Last summer 
was unusually hot, but, nothwithstanding, the 
plants were quite unfit for feeding by the end of 
August, 

‘Fortunately, the last week in August and the 
month of September were warm; the plants there- 
fore continued to grow vigorously, and formed per- 
fect stems, which to the taste were very sweet 
when examined on the 26th of September.” 

The plants analysed on the 26th of September 
were cut about four inches above the ground. The 





analysis was made with the whole plant, with the 
following result: 
In Natural Dried at 





State. 212° 

NE ncnntncnetducinscdevecstndsncece 81°80 ee 
| BIBUMIOR, 2.00 oct ccccccccccccccces voce BT 203 
Other soluble protein compounds,...... 1°16 6 36 
Ps cain 0800 6066-se0tsece conceececs >. 585 82°15 
Wax and fatty matter,............. i.. 255 141 
Mucilage, pectin, and digestible fibre,... 2:49 14°26 
Soluble mineral matters,............... 74 406 
tInsoluble protein compounds........... “66 3°62 
Indigestible woody fibre (cellular). ..... 405 22 25 
Insoluble mineral matiers,.... ......... 23 1°26 
140-00 100-00 

*Containing nitrogen,..........s..ssse0% 245 1% 
tContaining nitrogen,................4+. "106 %8 
Total quantity of nitrogen,............. 851 1-92 


“The sorghum contained,” says Dr. V., “it will 
be noticed, nearly 6 per cent. of sugar on the 26th 
of September. Cattle supplied with this grass at 
any time greedily ate it, and, to all appearance, did 
well upon it. 

“The proportion of sugar in the whole plant is 
about the same as that in carrots. 

“On examining the stumps which were left in 
the ground, they were found much sweeter than 
the upper part of the stems. The difference in the 
taste was so marked, that I had made two direct 
sugar-determinations by the fermentation process, 

“The first determination was made in the stems 
cut about two inches from the ground. It gave 
7.65 per cent. of sugar. 

“The second was made in the upper part of the 
stems, cut about 12 inches from the ground. It 
yielded. 8°60 per cent. of sugar, or not quite half 
the quantity which was found.in the lower part. 

“At the same time I determined the amount of 
crude fibre (the part insoluble in water,) in both 
cases, and found in the lower part of stems 6°50 
per cent. of crude fibre, and in the upper part 13°01 
per cent. 

“We have thus— 

Proportion of Sugar and Crude Fibre. 


In Stems cut In Stems cut 
2 inches 12 inches 
above ground. above ground. 
Percentage of sugar,............ 76 8°60 
ad crude fibre,....... 650 13-01 


“ This distribution of sugar and fibre in the stems 
of sorghum is interesting in a physiological point 
of view. While speaking of the distribution of 
sugar in sorghum, I may state that Professor Buck- 
MAN observed last September that, while the prin- 
cipal or main stem was quite sweet, the stolons or 
side shoots were still bitter. It would thus appear 
that this grass does not ripen together; the central 
or oldest stem is perfect before the lateral shoots. 
Fearing the central stems might get so hard and 
woedy as to become useless as a cattle-food if left 
in the ground until sufficient sugar is developed in 
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the lateral shoots, Professor BuokMaN recommends 
that the central stems should be cut down first; the 
lateral shoots will then make rapid growth and 
gradually become sweet. By this simple expedi- 
ent, the full benefits from the whole crop may be 
" gecured.” 

There can be little doubt that sugar cane grown 
in the comparatively cool climate of England would 
not contain as much sugar as that grown in this 
country. 

Dr. V. says: “I notice from a communication 
of Dr. Gossman, that in America the sorghum 
reaches a height of 12 to 16 feet, and that it fur- 
nishes 70 to 75 per cent. of juice, from which Dr, 
G. obtained 6 or 7 per cent: of good crystallized 

. sugar, besides a quantity of molasses.” 





VALUE OF MANURE FROM DIFFERENT KINDS OF 


We have frequently ajluded to the fact that the 
composition and value of manure, other things be- 
ing equal, corresponds to the composition of the 
food consumed by the animals from which the 
manure is derived. People talk of horse, or caw, 
or sheep, or hog, or lien, manure, as if these manures 
had a fixed value, irrespective of the food consumed 
by these different animals. This is not the case. 
The animal exercises very little influence on the 
manure. The manure derived from a given quan- 
tity of the same food consumed by a horse, a cow, 
a sheep, or a hog, varies very little, if at all, in 
composition or real value. Hog manure is more 
valuable than sheep manure as a general rule; but 
it is owing simply to the fact that the hogs eat 
richer food than the sheep; hen manure is worth 
more, as a general rule, than that of other stock 
kept on the farm, but this, too, is attributable to 
the same cause, and te the fact that the liquids and 
solids are voided together. The liquid portion of 
the excrements of all animals contains the most 
valuable portion of the manure, and it is too fre- 
quently allowed to run to waste; whereas in the 
case of poultry it is all saved, and hence this man- 
ure is of great value. But if the liquid and solid 
excrements were all saved, they would be just as 
valuable when obtained from a horse as from a hen, 
if the food consumed was the same, This fact can 
not be too often repeated. Farmers will never 
succeed in increasing the value of the manure heap 
till they obtain right views on this subject. 

In England, where farmers purchase large quan- 
tities of food for feeding to animals on the farm, 
this fact is beginning to be appreciated. Mr. Lawzs, 





than whom there is no better authority, has recently 
published a table “ showing the estimated value of 
the manure obtained from the consumption of one 
ton of different articles of food; each supposed to 
be of good quality «f its kind.” We have reduced 
the gross ton to our common ton of 2000 Ibs., and 
give the price in dollars and cents. The following 
is the table: 


Description of Food. 


Estimated money value 
ot the Manure from 1 
ton of each Food. 


1, Decorticated Cotton-seed Cake,...........-++ 86 
i Aa si nihintncainis Ciaeesindteniemenn eines anes 21 v1 
Ge RRO GOs. sod cccuedicensctncece codecs 19 72 
iy Sahin obnn otnsdhespeeannsoneeqpen den 18 21 
Elin Foc ccwweres ceesccehseosUebbbeos secce 16 51 
Mis inereneoneenies secnnnaroetanens 15 6 
My bas debdecscnces cdecbeiu vest dees betsbe 15 75 
S,  cetendedbevesccotetoereusesdees acces 15 75 
Pi aiibeedesestcuencessosesetbbestes Gat 16 38 
SE BOO BORie see cocnnccecnectyncdeseéie gee 4 81) 
Ti ncaniunscscs.cnecsens- eon Melb andhesesnee 40 
Tey ead oncvecee 000 cenes! aavbnecdaoneweses 7 os 
2h, SD Gein bensscscccsapassonsustvings ence 6 6 
Te Sec edottcs 0000 ccoqbivccdchneee ebseecee eve 6 6 
SES Pee 6 32 
Be SPT i ccwces Cocctedes Sccbedeuesocss 9 6&4 
BE, Beem ROG, Tao ccce can cocccccccccs cece ceccce, 64 
We DP gs ccc ccce tecccccs cove cesccveesceoce 29 
BD, Wheeet BW ee od io gs o0cd cosdocccese cevccees 268 
Tb. PEE Bscccccveccesnesbcbcagesedbenete 2B 
DD, PRE one cdccccvdocscccecccevecasecsocouesd 1 50 
Th Pes cakedegecces 400008006009 ebabesce 1a 
28. Swedish Turnips,..........-ceeseceecestecees 91 
24, Common Turnips,..........4.0.eeeeeeeeeeene 86 
SPIN as clic c ce cc ctwe eden ccnbscdebcccedsesde 86 


Mr. Lawes has been engaged for many years in 
experiments on this subject, and we have no doubt 
that the table correctly states the relative value of 
the manures obtained from the different foods ; that 
is to say, if the manure obtained from the con- 
sumption of a ton of meadow hay is worth $6.48, 
that made from a ton of clover hay is worth $9 64, 
or half as much again—and this is true every- 
where. The estimates are based on the value of 
manure in England, and are undoubtedly correct; 
but of course the figures are only true relatively 
where manures of all kinds are of less value, as is 
the case in the newer sections of this country. In 
the vicinity of this city, manures are quite aa high 
as in England, and here the estimates may be 
adopted without any qualification; and the same is 
true of a great portion of New England, and nearly, 
if not quite, throughout the entire length ef the 
Atlantic slope, where the use of guano or other 
artificial fertilizers is profitable. 

“ But is it then true,” we hear it asked, “ that 
che manure made from one ton of clover hay is 
worth as much as thet made from a ton and a half 
of timothy or meadow hay?” There is no doubt 
on this point; and it is a fact we have often men- 
tioned. It is one reason why we so repeatedly 
urge the importance of an increased growth of 
clover as a means of enriching the'‘soil. But in 
addition to this, it is also true that clover does not 
impoverish the soil so much as timothy or other 
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grasses when both are consumed on the farm. If 
both the clover and the timothy are sold off the 
farm, the clover may impoverish the soil as much 
as the timothy, though there is some doubt on this 
point. 

It will be seen that decorticated or husked cot- 
ton-seed cake affords richer manure than any other 
food, .Cotton-seed has been used for many years 
us @ manure in the Southern States, with good 
results, Within the last few years, a process has 
been patented for removing the husks from the 
seed, so that it can be used for making oil, in the 
same way as linseed, rape seed, etc. The cake that 
is left, like the latter, is used for food or manure. 
This cotton-seed cake has attracted considerable 
attention in England, and all the experiments which 
have been made, so far as we have seen, indicate 
that it is quite as nutritious as linseed cake, while, 
as will be seen from the above table, it affords 
richer manure. According to Prof. 8. W. Jouy- 
son, of New Haven, Ot., this cake is manufactured 
to a considerable extent at Providence, R.I. The 
cake sells for $25 per ton. Prof. Jounson, from 
analyses which he has made of it, estimates its 
value as a manure at $21.60 per ton. From the 
enormous quantities of cotton seed which can be 
obtained, and which has hitherto been thrown 
away, there can be no doubt that this new branch 
of industry will be extensively prosecuted. 

It will be seen that beans and peas afford very 
rich manure. The remarks we have made in regard 
to clover will apply also to these leguminous plants 
as compared with the cereals, oats, barley, Indian 
corn, etc.; they not only afford richer manure, but 
their growth impoverishes the soil far less than the 
cereals. It will be seen that the manure obtained 
trom a bushel of peas is worth twice as much as 
from a bushel of Indian corn. 

Malt dust, it will be seen, affords rich manure. 
We do not know what is done with it at the brew- 
eries, but if it can be obtained at a reasonable rate, 
it might be purchased to advantage. It has long 
been used in England as food for stock. Some 
years ago, when the writer was with Mr. Lawss, 
at Rothamsted, a well known agriculturist and 
member of Parliament from one of the Eastern 
counties, came to examine the experiments which 
were then being made to test the value of malt as 
compared with barley as food for stock. Great 
efforts were at that time made to induce the Gov- 
ernment to repeal the malt duty—for the reason, 
as was alleged, that malt was much more fatten- 
ing than barley; and if the duty was removed, 
farmers could malt their barley and use it as food 
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for cattle on their farms, Our friend had warmly 





espoused the cause, and when we informed him 
that our experiments proved conclusively that the 
barley was more nutritious than the malt made 
from it, he exclaimed, * That cannot be. I have 
for years used malt-dust and found it very fatten- 
ing; and if malt-dust is 80 good, what must the malt 
itself be?” This was a species of argument which 
might answer in the House of Commons, but which 
had very little weight at Rothamsted, where it had 
just been found that malt-dust contained three times 
as much nitrogen as the malt. 

It will be seen that the manure from a ton of clover 
hay is worth as much as that made from four tons of 
straw ; while that from one ton of oil-cake is worth 
as much as that from nearly nine tons of straw. 

The reason why the root crops are so low down 
in the scale is that they contain such a large quan- 
tity of water. Leaving the water out, they afford 
about as rich manure as clover hay. 





PORK-FAT SOWS FOR BREEDERS. 


essay on raising pork cheap, you doubt the profita- 
bleness or practicability of breeding from ‘ pork-fat 
sows.” As my article was neither more nor less 
than a few hints from the experience of Jonn 
Sxaats, of Alexander, I referred to him for more 
special information on this point. He informs me 
that he has successfully practised raising pigs from 
pork-fat sows for the last 15 years; and his expe- 
rience is, “the fatter, the better.” His litters have 
varied from 7 to 13 pigs—average 10 or 11 — and 
two litters from the sow a year. He does not 
allow a sow to come in till she is a year and a half 
old, and finds it profitable to keep her till 5 or 6 
years old. He has killed the pigs thus raised at 
from 6 to 10} months old; and their dressed weight 
has varied from 300 to 450 Ibs. An equal cross of 
Byfield and Suffolk is his favorite grade. This sea- 
son, a sow (Byfield,) he sold to the butcher right 
after weaning her pigs, without fatting; her dressed 
weight was over 500 lbs. His swine are never 
allowed to get hungry, and they never learn to 
squeal ! ; 7 2. 0.38 

Attica, N. Y. 

[The above facts are apparently conclusive ; but 
we must say that so far as our experience and ob- 
servation go, sows, when as fat as recommended 
by our correspondent, do not, as afgeneral rule, 


breed well. . What say our readers? EDS. | 





A Pro Lor or Far Suzzer.— A few weeks 
since, McGraw & Brian, salesmen in New York, 
sold a hundred Leicester sheep to different butch- 
ers for $1,194.84, or an average of $11.94 each. 
They were fed by Jurtan Winvz, near Albany, 
N. Y. Twenty of them weighed 157 lbs. each, 
and were sold at 7} cents a lb., live weight. 
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EXTRACTS FROM CORRESPONDENCE. 


Is ir Best tro Hitt Corn, or nor?—R. §. T., of 
Niagara, C. W., writes: “This is a question that 
will not be decided for some time to come, as 
both sides have supporters. For my own part, 

“I put more faith in thorough working with the 
cultivator and hoe, and the keeping of the ground 
stirred and free from weeds, than in any amount of 
hilling up.” 

Jno. Irwin, Jr., of Coshocton Co., Ohio, says his 
experience is in favor of hilling corn, and that it is 
best to plant corn so that it can be plowed both 
ways—say in squares 3 to 4 feet apart. He thinks 
too many stalks are usually allowed to grow in a 
hill, and would not allow more than 3 or 4 stalks 
to remain in each at the time of thinning out. 

C. Inman, of Mich., says that if the ground is 
examined after plowing near corn, it will be found 
to be full of small roots, which have been cut off 
from the plants; and which, had the surface only 
been stirred, would have remained to assist the 
plant in obtaining nourishment from the soil. 
Therefore he thinks hilling injurious, and would 
only stir the surface sufficiently to admit moisture 
and keep down the weéds. 

Wm. Reno, of Lawrence Co., Pa., says hilling 
corn can only be advocated on very heavy soils, or 
such as are low and swampy, and have an excess 
of moisture. By the last, or big hilling, as it is 
commonly termed, the best and loose part of the 
soil is piled up around the stalks, and nothing but 
the poor hard pan or sub-soil left to supply the roots 
with nourishment, at the very time when the plant 
needs all it can get to perfect the development of 
the ear; and when refreshing showers come, these 
“big hills” turn all the water off into the furrows, 
out of the reach of doing any benefit to the plants, 
at the time they most need it.} 

Longevity or THe Horsx.+-A. B., of Bayfield, 
C. W., asks very pertinently if the age to which any 
particular breed of animals, especially horses, will 
live to and retain their usefulness unimpaired, is 
not a matter of some importance and worthy the 
attention of breeders? He thinks that in raising 
horses, animals should be selected for breeding whose 
ancestors have been long-lived and which have them- 
selves arrived at full maturity, and therefore likely 
to produce healthy offspring. He says there is no 
reason why, by judicious breeding and care, the 





horse should not be able to retain his vigor and! 


usefulness to the age of fifty years. This is perhaps 
expecting too much, but the question, as he says, is 
worthy of consideration. 





Weatuer anp Crops iw Jowa.—F. H. W., wri- 
ting from Prairie Ridge, lowa, March 28th, says: 
“The past winter we have had some colder days 
than usual — thermometer 20 to 80 degrees below 
zero; but on the whole, we have had the pleasant- 
est winter I have yet experienced. We have been 
plowing for the past two weeks, and sowing for 10 
days, and if the weather continues fine, shall be 
preparing our corn ground early next month. This 
is quite a wheat-growing section — as much as 150 
acres on some farms being devoted to wheat, and 
from 20 to 60 acres to corn. We have some cattle 
and horses, and but few sheep. Our fences are 
mostly what are called Shanghai—that is, post and 
board, with the two bottom boards left out; they will 
keep out the larger stock, but not sheep or hogs, 
We raise considerable of the latter, and turn our 
corn into pork, but have to keep the hogs confined 
during the growing season of the crops.” 

How To make Swine Prorirasre.—H. W., of 
Chatham, O. W., thinks it a bad practice to keep 
hogs over winter. He keeps over only the breeding 
sows, which bring the first litter in March. The 
young pigs, when two or three weeks old, will be- 
gin to eat, and can have a separate apartment from 
the sow, where they can go in at leisure, and be 
fed milk, and a little meal. They are weaned 
at eight weeks old, kept well fed, and allowed the 
range of a small clover pasture convenient to the 
pen. After harvest, they have the run of the stub- 
bles; as soon as they have gleaned these they are 
at once shut up and fattened on chopped corn and 
barley, mixed with boiled potatoes; and when 
killed, at from 7 to 8 months old, they average 
from 200 to 250 lbs. His pigs are a cross between 
the Byfield and Suffolk. Those pigs that come in 
the fall, can be allowed to run with the sow till 
three weeks old, and then killed for roasters. 


Larce Goosrserry Busu.—W. M. Beavoramp, 
of Skaneateles, N. Y., sends us the measurement of 
a gooseberry bush in his garden, viz: ‘ Diameter, 
9 feet one way, and 10 feet 2 inches the other; 
height, 4 feet 6 inches. It produceggenerally over 
a bushel of gooseberries each year The birds 
patronize it largely as a place for building their 
nests in, and sometimes six broods of young are 
raised in it in a single season.” 

Cutnese Svcar Cane.—B. F. B., of Pughtown, 
Pa., writes: “This crop did not ripen well last 
year. I find little or no difference in the product 
of syrup from the ripe or unripe cane, provided 
the head is fully developed; and a little frost does 
not injure it.” 
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SPIRIT OF THE AGRICULTURAL PRESS, 

Car Potato.—Mr. J. D. Lapp, in the Ohio 
Cultivator, gives an account of an experiment in 
growing these potatoes. He raised 78 bushels from 
24 bushels of seed, on about one-fifth ofan acre. 
They were cut into sets containing one or two eyes 
each, and planted in the same way as ordinary po- 
tatoes, and very few small ones were found at har- 
vesting. He says “he is satisfied they possess a 
reproductive vigor which most of our common 
varieties have lost. They are not only prolific, but 
very hardy. When dug, but two were found that 
had any signs of decay about them, and they had 
been bruised and torn by a horse running across 
the patch. They are not an attractive looking po- 
tato, but the inside is white, dry, and of a pleasant 
flavor” 

Tuick vs. Ton Skepinc.—Joun JonnsTon, in the 
Rural American; says a man in his employ once 
sowed a part of a field with clover seed at the rate 
of 24 quarts per acre, The result was that the 
clover on that portion never got taller than the 
natural white clover, and was too short to cut. He 
finds 12 lbs. of clover seed per acre quite enough. 
Half a bushel of timothy seed to the acre will give 
a better quality of hay, but six quarts will give a 
larger quantity. He vibrated for several. years be- 
tween sowing one and three bushels of wheat to 
the acre, but settled down at 14 bushels, and be- 
lieves this quantity will give the greatest yield, 
although when sown at the rate of 2 to 2} bushels 
per acre the wheat ripens a few days earlier. 

Trius oF Prantina Corx.—The Homestead, (Ct..) 
says: “From the observation and experience of 
the past six years, we think that the majority of 
our farmers plant corn quite too early. A warm 
week in May tempts them to early sowing, and the 
seed comes up, but it is liable to be surfeited with 
water or cut off by late frosts. Almost every 
farmer has the experience of planting his corn over 
again, and thus tens of thousands of dollars are 
uselessly thrown away. A much better plan is not 
to plant till the last of May or the first week of 
June. One of the best farmers of that State plants 
on the 6th of June, and gets his crop well matured, 
and to yield near seventy bushels per acre.” 

Corn 1x Srumpy Fietps.—A correspondent of 
the Ohio Valley Farmer advises farmers to leave a 
sufficient space between a stump and a hill of corn or 
potatoes to enable a horse to steer clear round the 
stamp without treading on the plants. He takes 
care to keep the ground clean and free from weeds 
round the stump, by means of a two-pronged hoe. 








Atsixe CLover.—A correspondent of the Cana- 
dian Agriculturist who has grown this clover in 
Canada, gives it a decided preference over the com- 
mon red clever, for the following reasons: It will 
make better and finer hay, and yield a larger weight 
per acre. It is not so liable to be winter killed 
or thrown out by spring frosts. Much was said in 
England, some years ago, in regard to this clover, 
which originated in the district of Alsike, in Swe- 
den, but latterly we have heard little in regard to 
it. It is said to be used with most advantage on 
cold, heavy soils. Have any of our readers had 
any experience with it? 


Cows oan not Hotp Back THEIR Mick. — Dr, 
Dapp, in the Stock Journal, says a cow cannot ex- - 
ercise any control over her lacteal organs, and gives 
this as the reason: The muscular tissues which 
compose the parts directly in the region of the lac- 
teal duct, or milk channel, are involuntary muscles. 
Were it not so, any cow might, by voluntary relax- 
ation of the muscles which guard the outlet of the 
mammary gland, evacuate at any time her own 
milk, and thus defraud her owner. 


Tae Onton Maacot.—The Boston Cultivator 
says Mr. D. Fisuer, of N. H., succeeded last year 
in raising a good crop, having had his onions de- 
stroyed by maggots for a number of years previ- 
ously. His plan was to place on each onion bed 
three bow]s about half filled with sweetened water, 
as soon as the onions were an inch or two high. 
This attracted the flies, and each morning the water 
was cleared of the insects caught in it, and a little 
fresh water added. 


TrmoTaHy ON THE Prairizs.—A writer in the 
Rockford Register asserts that prairie soils are not 
adapted to the growth of timothy ; that he has had 
less success with it than with any other grass he 
has tried. He thinks the severe drouths of summer 
on these dry, porous soils, and the prevalence of 
the grub-worm, prove too much for the timothy, 
and he recommends the growing of clover instead. 


Waeat at tHE Sovurns.—The Valley Farmer 
states that all the late sown wheat in Alabama, 
East Tennessee and Southern Kentucky, has suf- 
fered severely from the frosts of last December. 
The early sown wheat, however, is looking well, 
and gives promise of a fair crop. 


Oats sown witH Oarrots.—The Working Far- 
mer says oats may be sown thinly on carrot ground 
before drilling in the carrot seed, and will thus 
keep down the weeds, and can be cut for fodder as 
soon as the carrots require thinning out. 
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NOTES ON THE APRIL NUMBER OF THE GENESEE 
FARMER. 


Bownss as A Fertitizer.—The first article in the 
April number is a discussion on “ Bones as a Fer- 
tilizer,” or rather, on the amount of phosphate of 
lime in bones. The Editor and Dr. Lee do not 
seem to be exactly agreed upon this point. In a 
scientific or chemical point of view, it might be a 
matter of some consequence to know the exact 
amount cf phosphate of lime in a given amount of 
“dry bones,” if this amount, like the constituents 
of carbonate of ammonia, and many other chem- 
ical combinations, was in all cases precisely the 
same. But bones of different animals, and those 
of the same animals of different ages, vary some- 
what in their chemical combinations. Therefore, 
it is not one of those cases which should excite 
much warmth of discussion; for, practically, a few 
pounds, more or less, of phosphate of lime in a 
given quantity of bones will not make a very mate- 
rial difference with the farmer. The great misfor- 
tune, with too large a portion of the American 
farmers, is an entire neglect of making use of the 
bones within their reach, whether they contain 42 
lbs. or 52 lbs. of phosphate of lime. However, all 
such, and similar discussions, will eventuate in good ; 
for farmers need “line upon line,” not only upon the 
value of bone, but many other waste manures that 
have been too much overlooked by them. 

Ro.iers AND THEIR Uses.—It is rather too late 
to expend much ink in proving the great value of 
the farm-roller, in preparing the ground for sowing 
grain—especially if the soil is clayey or lumpy. 
But, Messrs. Editors, does it not require more power 
to draw or turn a roller like the engraving you 
give us, than it would if the shafts were as low 
down as the gudgeons? that is, having the draught 
like that of a sled, instead of having it up as high 
as the backs of the horses and oxen.* 

SaLt anp Piastee Toceraer.—J. N. H. seems 
to have made a slight mistake in saying that I 
“advocated the use of plaster for Timothy ;” for 
I have seldom known any good to result from the 
use of it on the narrow-leaved grasses. But where 
it has been applied to such grasses, clover has fre- 
quently been known to follow, giving, with the 
other grasses, an “A. No.1” quality of hay. How- 
ever, | have no doubt but the occasional application 
of a few bushels of salt per acre, with the plaster, 
would be more useful, on many soils, than the 

laster alone. Bnt circumstances alter cases, J. 

. H. lives near the Onondaga Salt Springs; of 
course he can procure salt cheaply. Our salt comes 
mostly from Liverpool and Turks’ Island, and after 
being landed in Boston, it comes 80 miles per rail- 
road before we can useit. Whether it would pay to 
use it here for manure, has never been fairly tested. 

Surracek Manvurine has been & subject for dis- 
cussion ever since I can remember; and, judging 
from the practice of farmers in applying their man- 
ures, I do not see any probability of the question 
ever being settled.* There are a great many con- 
tingencies connected with the subject: difference 
in seasons, soils, manures— whether green or rot- 
ted—depth of plowing, etc., etc. Perhaps it might 
be well for farmers to experiment more carefully 





* Perhaps it does; but when you bave shafts you can not very 
‘well have them placed otherwise than in the cut.—Eps. 





in the manner of applying their manure to the land 
for the corn, potato, and grain crops. One year’s 
trial would hardly settle the question definitely : 
the results might prove very different in a very wet 
season from those of a very dry one. 

Breapsturrs.—Most people in this section of the 
country prefer good wheaten bread to that of any 
other kind ; nf they will never go back to “rye 
and Indian” just so long as the wheaten is within 
their reach. Though, in all probability, it would 
be better to use a greater variety of the cereals 
if not made into bread; there are numerous other 
ways in which they can be worked, and made into 
nutritious and palatable food. But, after all, “ fash- 
ion and taste” will regulate these matters; at least 
till such times as flour becomes a vastly dearer 
breadstuff than corn, rye, oats, barley, and rice. 

Deep Prowre Insuriovs to Prarie Soms.— 
And so it is to some others; but as a general rule, 
we think there is more injury sustained by too 
shallow, than by too deep plowing. But to be 
certain he is right, the farmer, like Mr, Turner, 
should experiment upon his own soils: say, plow- 
ing a strip four inches deep, another six, and so on, 
till the last strip has been plowed twelve inches 
deep. Manure alike; plant the several strips with 
corn or potatoes—manuring alike. At harvest, 
carefully note the result. Next year, grain and 

seeds; carefully note the ditferences, if any. 
hird and fourth year in grass—-by which time 
something like a correct sengnent can be formed 
as to the most suitable depth at which such soil 
should be plowed. If the four inch plowed land 
gave as good crops through the coursé, it would be 
folly to plow twelve inches deep; or perhaps the 
crops might be so increased, as to more than pay 
for the increased expense of the deep plowing. 
This is a matter worthy a fair trial. 

Torrary.—That was a new word to me; so I 
looked into ‘“‘ Webster’s Unabridged,” for a defini- 
tion, and found it meant ‘shaped by cutting.” So 
that the shearing of an evergreen, so as to resemble 
“a bird, with a top-knot and a long, sweeping tail, 
standing on one leg on the top of a round-headed 
club,” is “ topiary work.” Thanks to you, Mr. Ed- 
itor and Wessrer, for I know a thing or two more 
to-day than I did yesterday. But whether this 
“topiary work”—this shaping of trees into the 
form of “ birds, beasts and fishes,” is in good taste 
or not, you and Mr. Smrrn may discuss to your 
heart’s content. I shall not enter into the lists, 
pro or con. 

Bowzs ror Grapr Vings.—Bones are a durable 
and valuable manure for grape vines, trees, and 
most of our cultivated crops. For several ‘omen 
past, I have used some three cart loads of horn- 
piths, in the hill, for my potatoes—placing one 
pith in each hill at the time of planting. They 
will last a dozen or more years, and the longer 
they are used for this purpose, the better. R. H. 
says “he has seen the fibrous roots cling to the 
bones, and penetrate into the pores as though there 
were something in the bones they were fond of.” 
When digging potatoes, I find the piths completely 
enveloped by the fibrous roots of the potato plants. 
A horn-pith will produce as great a growth as a 
shovel full of dung to the hill; and the potatoes are 
not as liable to rot as are those dunged in the hill. 

Warner, N. H., April, 1360. L. BARTLETT 
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THE PEACOCK. 





Tue most gorgeous, showy, and magnificent of 
all the feathered tribe, is the peacock. No object 
can be more beautiful—exhibiting in its plumage 
all the most vivid colors, blue, yellow, green, etc.. 
disposed in almost artificial order, as if merely to 
please the eye of the beholder. But however beau- 
tiful may be the outward form of this gaudy bird, 
its disposition is of a very different character from 
its plumage. It is said to “have the plumage of 
an angel, the voice of a devil, and the stomach of 
a thief.” Although destructive in the,garden, vin- 
dictive and quarrelsome among other poultry, with- 
out either the merit of bravery or the energy of de- 
fence — yet, after all, we like them: they make 
such a beautiful show among the poultry, and add 
to the infinite and delightful variety of animated 
creatures, with which a kind Providence has blessed 
our vision. Exclusive of the consideration of or- 
nament to the mansion, the peacock is useful for 
the destruction of all kinds of reptiles; but at the 
same time, some are said to be vicious, and apt to 
destroy young chicks and ducklings, if suffered to 
come within their reach—on account of which, 
they are discarded by many. 

On visiting cur poultry-yard on a bright, sunny 
morning in March, we found several of the male 
birds in “full glory,” exhibiting their splendid 
trains and showy attitudes. O! a gay gallant is 
the peacock, as he struts about with his mates in 
*he morning sun, first one side, then the other; 
proud of his small head, covered with a crest of 
feathers; proud of his bright, beautiful coat; his 
back and wings of a light ash color, mingled with 
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he extends that glittering train of his, brightly 
jeweled, as it seems, in the glory of the sunshine— 
all bright and gay, gleaming with its blue-black 
disks and circles of gold. But he is only beautiful 
to the eye. When the train is up, nothing ap- 
pears of the bird but its head and neck; but this 
would not be the case were those long feathers 
fixed only in the rump, as may be seen by the tur- 
key-cock when in training attitude. By a strong 
muscular vibration, these birds can make the shafts 
of their feathers clatter like the rattling of Vene- 
tian blinds, when suddenly drawn up with the cord, 
They then trample very quick with their feet, and 
run backward toward the females. 

Pea-fowl, on the score of profit, are not worth 
attention; but they may be made useful to keep 
watch, as they will roost on the top of a barn, or 
any elevated place, and from it they will sound the 
alarm by issuing their loud and piercing cry on the 
approach of any stranger or enemy, taking the 
place of the watch-dog. We have found them 
tolerable good barometers, giving notice, by their 
loud, harsh screams, of an approaching storm. 

We have said on the score of profit, pea-fow]l 
were not worth attention; but we have found them 
delicious food, when well fattened, and not a year 
old. Pea-hens were considered a great luxury on 
the tables of the Romans. 

The peacock is supposed to have been originally 
a native of India; but they have long been intro- 
duced into Europe and this country as ornaments 
to the mansions of gentlemen farmers. It is said 
to be at present found in a state of freedom upon 
the islands of Java and Ceylon. It is asserted by 
ancient writers, that the first peacock was honored 
with a public exhibition at Athens. The rumor of 
the arrival spread all over Greece; from distant 
parts the rich and the noble took their journey to 
the classical city, to pay handsomely toe be specta- 
tors of that beautiful phenomenon and wonderful 
paragon of the feathered race, Going to look at 
the peacock was not only an expensive, but an aris- 
tocratical entertainment. ©. N. BEMENT. 

Springside, March, 1860. 

Porators—Tne Prince Arpert, &o.— Much 
has been said within a year or two past about this 
potato. Can you, or some of your correspondents, 
tell me if it is not identical with the Gilliflower? 
The latter potato is, and has been, very common in 
the Boston market —selling from 50 to 60 cents 
per bushel, and is regarded as a second-rate potato; 
but it yields well, and does not rot. It is a first- 
rate baking variety,-and is valuable for stock. The 
Prince Albert has been selling at a high figure in 
this vicinity. I have cultivated both varieties, and 
think them synonymous. The Davis’ Seedling 
formerly sold as high as $1.75 per bushel; but it 
is now abundant at 40 to 50 cents per bushel. This 
is a very large, red potato—can hardly be called 
first-rate; it has not sustained its pristine reputa- 





black ; his head, neck and breast of a greenish-blue, | tion. The Jackson White, a pafato that originated 
with a gloss which in the sunshine appears exceed-| in Maine, is the most popular potato in the Boston 


ingly brilliant; his eyes set between two stripes of | 
white; the feathers of his tail of a changeable |tato, yields well, and is free from rot. 


mixture of green, blue, purple and gold; his sharp 
eyes looking about as if he courted praise, and felt 
that he deserved it. Proudly indeed he moves 
along, as though he were the king of birds; proudly 


The Jackson is an early po- 
When 
cooked, few varieties can equal it; but it must not 
be boiled too much, as from its mealy propensity it 
is apt to drop in pieces.—D. Currs Nyz, Lezingion, 
Mass, 


market and vicinity. 
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POTATOES AND CORN. 


Eps. Genesre Farmer:—In the February num- 
per of the Genesee Farmer, I noticed an article in 
regard to planting potatoes with corn, and intended 
to elicit the opinion of your readers; and as I have 
been a reader and subscriber to the Farmer for a 
number of years, I venture to send you this com- 
mucniation to be used as you see fit. 

Some few years since, when the potato rot pre- 
vailed in this section to an alarming extent, various 
modes of obviating the disease were resorted to, 
and among others the following, which, as far as 
my experience and practice goes, is as follows: 
After fixing a piece of as dry ground as convenient, 
the same way as for corn, as early in the spring as 
it will answer, I then plant the potatoes and corn 
in the same rows, in alternate hills of about two feet 
apart, and the rows about three feet and a half apart, 
the corn shading the potatoes, and protecting them 
from the hot rays of the sun — which, in my opin- 
ion, in a wet season, is one cause of their rotting. 
For, in order to satisfy myself, I planted two sepa- 
rate pieces of ground, side by side, of a sandy loam, 
of the same kind in all respects — one piece with 
corn and potatoes as above, the other with potatoes 
alone. 

The result was that the latter were about one- 
quarter rotten, the former with very few rotten 
ones among them— tending them in all respects 
alike as to potatees, using no plaster or ashes except 
on the corn. 

In this way very heavy crops may be raised, in- 
suring a good crop of potatoes and a middling one 
of corn, with but very little extra trouble. 

The above plan has been pursued by many in 
years past, and as far as I have learned, with per- 
fect success. Care should be taken to plant potatoes 
on none other than the dryest ground, not very 
rich, plowing it once in the fall. 

As to heeing them, in the seasons that they have 
rotted much, I have observed that a conical-shaped 
hill was the best. Plant none but the fairest ones, 
and often shift the seed. 

By following the above rules, I have invariably 
had good potatoes, not having lost but a few since 
the commencement of the practice. 

The only serious objection I have to the forego- 
ing plan is, that it precludes the possibility of plow- 
ing the crop both ways, which is very desirable, as 
it saves much labor. H, H. M. 

Lemon, Wyoming Co., Pa., April, 1860. 








HOW TO DETECT THE SEX IN DOMESTIC FOWLS’ 
EGGS. 


Ix my youth, about fifty years ago, I had the 
privilege of keeping fowls, and about that time I 
was given to understand that it was possible to 
foretell the sex in the egg, but could find no person 
who could instruct me how to do so.| 

After a short lapse of time, I determined to 
unravel this mysterious subject myself, if there was 
a possibility so to do I began examining eggs, 
classing them according to the difference I found 
in the formation of each, marking each class, and 
putting them under hens as soon as opportunity 
offered; when, in less than twelve months, I was 
fully convinced that I had discovered either a 
method or the method of foretelling the sex in 





the egg by ocular demonstration in the chickens 
produced. 

At the large end of the egg there is a circular 
space or cavity containing air, which country folks 
call the “crown” of the egg; its proper name I 
‘know not. When 
yon examine the i, a 
egg, hold it, the Ci 
large end upper- “4 
most, before a can- 
| dle or gaslight, and 
|in looking through 
it you will observe 
a dark circular mark 
something similar 
to the moon when 
partially eclipsed. 
This dark circular 
mark is the space 
filled with air, or 
“the crown” of the 
egg, and is to be 
found in all eggs, 
situated either in 
the centre or on the 
side of the perpendicular dotted line. 
diagram.) 

My method of examining the egg is as follows: 
I make use of the thumb and fore finger of my left 
hand as two points, placing the small end of the 
egg on my thumb, my forefinger covering the large 
end of it, and as near the centre of the end as 
possible. I then place the egg in this positicn 
steadily before a candle and gertly turn it around; 
if the crown be in the centre it will be scarcely 
visible, the forefinger nearly covering it. On the 
contrary, if the crown be on the side (No. 2) you 
will only see it on one side of the egg as you turn 
it around.—Ricup. Siru, in the Cottage Gardener. 


elcome 





1. Centre-crown, male, 
2. Side-crown, female. 


(See the 





BREEDING AND RAISING FARM STOCK. 


Eps. GENESEE FarmMer:—In my letter to you on 
the subject of breeding and rearing farm stock, 
published in your March number, I said that “ it 
was a subject of vast importance to the farmers of 
the State of New York.” I should have said to 
the farmers of these United States, as I am not a 
sectional man, and the whole country is deeply in- 
terested in the subject. Also, that I “cut all corn 
stalks, straw and hay, if not of first quality.” I 
did not intend to say that I never cut such hay; 
as I often do, and prefer such to any other always, 
whether cut or not. My intention was to say, that 
to give an occasional feeding of hay of first quality, 
uncut, was beneficial as a change, which will be 
appreciated by the animals; as also a feeding of 
straw or corn-stalks, thrown into the yard on a fine 
clear day in winter, when it is clean and frozen 
hard. With what relish animals will eat nice stalks 
at such times, all farmers will bear witness— espe- 
cially if the day be moderately warm. And with 
what perfect enjoyment the animals will ruminate 
over-them about mid-day, with a winter’s sun 
shining brightly upon their well-fed bodies. Then 
the farmer can walk through his yards and view 
his stock with delight, especially if they have had 
good care and feeding in their winter quarters. 

Since writing my communication for your March 
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number, a friend of mine called on me for a social 
visit; and in his conversation he told me that (in 
accordance with my suggestion to him that Indian 
meal was the best food for dairy cows,) he had 
found, on trial last spring, that it was so; and so 
easily fed, too, that he was highly pleased with the 
experiment. As this is the season to try it, I would 
suggest that persons interested in the dairy depart- 
ment try this the spring, and be sure and have the 
grain ground fine: as an old farmer said to me to- 
day, “Make flour of your grain, then one bushel 
is worth two, a3 ogdinarily ground for feeding pur- 

oses”—which is my motto for stock feeding. 
Now, Messrs. Editors, the wintering stock is not 
so much of a knack, after all, as the getting them 
from grass to hay, or from hay to grass; and as 
the former has been done for the winter just past, 
I will say nothing about it at this time, but will 
give you a little of experience and some observa- 
tion on the laiter, as that will need immediate at- 
tention; and as many farmers are in the habit of 
selling all the grain they can—considering that it 
is lost, or neatly so, if fed to neat cattle—I will 
relate a saying of an old farmer; that is,.“ That a 
bushel of corn-teal fed to an animal, when being 
turned from hay to grass, is worth three dollars.” 
Now, that may seem too much, and perhaps it is; 
but first let us look at it in this wise: an animal 
fed a quart a day, in the month of May, with what 
hay they will eat at night in the stable, and turned 
to grass days, he says will gain 50 lbs.; whereas, 
if turned to pasture alone, will lose 50 lbs. thereby 
—making a ditference of 100 lbs. in the month. 
In an experiment made three years ago this spring, 
with a pair of yearling steers, and fed but about 
20 days, one quart each, they gained in the month 
of May 105 lbs. — which would make the meal fed 
as valuable as stated by the farmer just quoted. 

I have also found, by other experiments, that 
there is a great ditference in the manner of getting 
animals to grass. When turned out early, with 
little or no other feed, they fall away greatly ; on 
the contrary, if fed all the good hay they will eat, 
night and morning, with’ a judicious feeding of 
meal of some kind, (and I prefer mixed feed —that 
is, mixing the different grains together before they 
are ground—to any one variety,) they will soon 
begin to gain finely by such a course, and carry 
their extra weights through the season. In an ex- 
"penge 8s now being conducted, I have a cow that 

as, since the first of December last, been quietly 
laying on her two pounds per day (or nearly so), 
and her feed has been only moderate, as I am no 
advocate for forcing, but simply good fair keeping 
and care; then, with good animals, we are sure of 
a fair remuneration for care and feeding. 

I would that what I have already written could 
reach the eye of every farmer in these United 
States; and that each one would set himself about 
making at least one experiment in the care of farm 
stock, and then publish it, whether successful or 
not, with all the particulars, for the benefit of his 
fellow-laborers in the art of breeding and feeding 
farm stock of all kinds. What a fund of knowl- 
edge might thus be obtained, and how easily dis- 
seminated ! 

I have said nothing thus far of breeds, or races 
of farm stock, prefering to let each judge for him- 


self; knowing, that when farmers set themselves; of another article. 








to ascertain by actual experiment the growth of an 
animal, or their animals, they will then learn which 
is best for them— well knowing, that one breed is 
not fitted for every farm and purpose so perteetly 
as to exclude aJl others. In a future number I may 
give my experience with the different breeds, and 
the one I prefer, with the reasons for such prefer- 
ence. J. TALCORT. 
Rome, N. ¥., March, 1860. 


SHALL AGRICULTURE BE TAUGHT IN OUR COMMON 
SCHOOLS? 








Eps. GeneskE Farmer:—The above question is 
one of no trifling import, and one which needs 
more than a passing notice. The farmer has been 
called “the mud-sill of society,” which is in part 
true; for he is emphatically the foundation of all 
society, and all enterprise. And this is far from 
admitting that his position in society is of neces- 
sity a menial or degrading one, or that he is, as has 
been too often supposed by those who call them- 
selves the “upper ten,” the “filth and sediment of 
society.” The “good time is coming,” yea, has 
already come, when tilling the soil will no longer 
be looked upon as a degrading, plodding occupa- 
tion, unworthy the notice of any one who has wit 
enough to enter the professions, or study a litile 
science, 

It is true, Messrs. Editors, that the tiller of the 
soil has been, and still is, too ignorant of the sci- 
ence of his profession. 

If the “time of this ignorance has been winked 
at,” knowledge and light are now demanded. The 
importance of educating farmers’ sons has often 
been advocated by abler pens and sounder heads tian 
mine. And yet, I look upon the subject as one 
far from being exhausted or worn “threadbare.” 
And if it is so important for farmers’ sons to have 
an agricultural education, why is it not equally 
important to educate those who are to become their 
wives—the mothers of their ehildren? What sci- 
ence—what profession—what calling in life, or of 
all combined, needs so extensive, so thorough a 
knowledge of the great laws of nature—the prin- 
ciples which govern and control all his labors — as 
the farmer? It is true he may plod on in the “old 
beaten paths,” without a scientific education. 

But can he give an intelligent reason for the ag- 
ricultural hope that is within him? Can he turn 
to a profitable account the resources within his 
reach? —the elements which are waiting, like the 
philosopher’s stone, his touch to turn all his lead 
into gold. 

Assuming it, then, as a fact, that the farmer, to 
attain and retain the high and honorable position 
which he is destined to occupy, must be more highly 
refined and educated, the question is readily sug- 
gested: How is a state of things so commendable, 
so desirable, so absolutely indispensable, to be 
brought about? I would answer: First, nega- 
tively; not by any sudden, mysterious, or unex- 
plainable act of legerdemain; nor is it to be done 
by supineness or inactivity; nor yet, is it to be 
done by the old fogy cry, ‘ Don’t go too fast — be- 
ware of new-fangled notions.” But, secondly, it 
can be done by beginning at the right place, in the 
right way, and at the right time; which, if this 
meets with approbation, may. become the subject 
w. 
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WORK IN THE GARDEN. 


May is the best time for sowing the bulk of seeds 
for the main crop in the garden. The soil has then 
become sufficiently warmed tv ensure the quick 
germination of the seed, and a rapid development 
of vegetation, on which much of our success in 
gardening depends. 

Sow the seeds of those plants we made mention 
of in our April number, if not already done, 

Carrots.—The bulk of this crop may now be 
sown. Selecta rich and rather light soil; dig deep, 
make the ground as mellow as possible, and sow in 
rows 15 inches apart. Do not cover the seeds more 
than one or two inches deep, and press the soil to 
them by treading on a hoard. The Zarly Short- 
horn is the best kind for table use. This variety 
is delicious even when quite young, so that the seed 
can be sown quite thick, and the young carrots 
pulled out in thinning can be used for the table. 


Satsiry—Sometimes known as Vegetable Oyster, 
requires much the same soil and treatment as car- 
rots, and is usuaily sown in drills one foot apart, and 
afterward thinned out to 6 inches apart in the rows. 


Beans.— Plant dwarf beans in rows two feet 
apart, with an interval of six inches between each 
bean. It is well not to sow all at the same time, 
but plant a few rows every ten days, so as to keep 
up a succession during the summer. 

CuoumsBers anp Metons.—Now is the time to 
get these planted. Almost every grower has a 
method of procedure in regard to the best manner 
of “fixing” melon beds, suitable to his own soil 
and climate; and it would occupy more space than 
we can spare were we to go into details. The main 
point is to get the ground warm and rich, and keep 
it moderately moist. Make the hills at least four 
feet apart. A mixture of soot and wood ashes 
sprinkled over the young plants on a dewy morning 
is very useful to assist in keeping away the striped 
bug. Leave but three or four vines in a hill, and 
as soon as the rough leaves appear nip off the 
terminal buds, so as to make the plants branch out. 





Keep the soil well stirred with a small hoe, Mel- 
ons and cucumbers should not be grown very near 
each other, if it is wanted to save the seed, 

Squasugs.—These require a rich soil and plenty 
of room. They are usually grown on broad, flat 
hills, raised an inch or two above the level of the 
ground, and placed from six to eight feet apart, 
each way. Plant six or eight seeds in each, and 
afterward leave only the three strongest to grow. 
If several varieties are grown, they should not be 
placed near each other, unless it is not designed to 
save any of their seed. 

Cappace.—Seed of the late varieties, such as 
the Flat Dutch, Savoy,and Drumhead, may now 
be sown in a warm border, to get some plants for 
setting out in July. Transplant the early kinde, 
and also cauliflower. They require a strong soil, 
and will bear heavy manuring. The distance be- 
tween the plants when set out varies from 1} to 3 
feet. A moist, cloudy day is the best time for 
transplanting, and it is well to dip the roots before 
planting in a composition of black mould, and a 
little soot, made into thin mud with the assistance 
of liquid manure. 

Tomators.—Such as are intended to be transplant- 
ed should be set out now, first dipping the roots in 
the same mixture recommended for cabbage plants. 

Eae Prants.—These are usually grown in a hot- 
bed, and transplanted into a warm border about 
the end of May. Plant singly in hills two feet 
apart, and shade for several days, giving plenty of 
water; afterward draw earth to the plants and 
keep the ground very clean. 

Crtery.—It is perhaps too late this month to 
sow celery; but if any were sown last month, they 
may be transplanted into an open bed and placed 
three or four inches apart, to stock and harden, 
preparatory to their fina! removal into the trenches. 

Sweer Corn.—Plant in hills three feet apart; 
when up, allow only three plants in each hil] to 
grow. Hoe deep and frequently, and cut off the 
side shoots and suckers. It is well to have a suc- 
cession, by planting some every two weeks in va- 
cant spaces, where some of the early salads have 
been grown. 

Tue Frowser Garpey.—In this country, flowers 
do not receive that attention from our rural popu- 
lation that they are entitled to. Most people seem 
to be contented to keep on growing the old-fash- 
ioned hollyhocks, cabbage roses, marigolds, etc., 
which seem little better than common weeds be- 
side their more beautiful congeners seen in the 
gardens of those who will take the trouble to 
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procure seeds of the new and improved varieties, now 
becoming plentiful in the hands of good seedsmen. 

Now is the time to sow the seeds of annuals, 
and plant out verbenas, phloxes, and other more 
tender plants from the green-house to the open air. 
Keep the garden neat and free from weeds, and 
stir the flower beds frequently with a small hoe or 
fork. 





_ | 





THE DELAWARE GRAPE. 
Mansy facts and opinions have, from time to time, 
been laid before our readers in reference to this 
Grape, and almost universally they have been in 
its favor; seldom has a new fruit so quickly and so 
generally been adopted as a public favorite, and we 
have much reason to believe that in this case con- 
fidence is not misplaced. 
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The popularity which this fruit has obtained, also 
indicates the need and wants of the community, 

The Grape is destined to become one of the most 
important and useful fruits of this country; and 
something superior in quality and earlier in ripen- 
ing than the commonly disseminated Isabella and 
Catawba, has long been demanded —though we do 
not wish to be understood as in any way disparag- 
ing the valuable qualities of these 
old standard sorts; their merits 
and demerits are well known. 

The accompanying engraving is 
an exact copy taker from a bunch 
of the Delaware last fall, and con- 
veys a good idea of the size ‘and 
shape of this fruit. 

The following description we 
copy from Downsxe’s Fruits and 
Fruit Trees of America, and is 
perhaps as concise and truthful 
as may be written: 

“Bunches small, compact, and 
generally shouldered. 
smallish; round when not eom- 
pressed. Skin thin; of a beauti- 
ful light red or flesh color; very 
translucent, passing to wine color 
It is without 
hardness or acidity in its pulp; 
exceedingly sweet, but sprightly, 
vinous and aromatic, and is well 
characterized by Mr. Prince as 
our highest flavored and most de- 
licious hardy grape. 

“Tt is a vigorous grower, an 
early and profuse bearer, and 
probably more hardy than/sabella 
or Catawba, Inthe garden of Mr. 
Tuomson (Delaware, O.), where 
all other kinds were nearly des- 
troyed by the unprecedented cold 
of °55 and ’56, this alone was un- 
injured. 

“It ripens nearly or quite three 
weeks before Jsabella. Its bunch- 
es and berries are very greatly 
increased in size by high culture.” 

The coming season will probably afford much 
experience with this grape in various parts of the 
country; and we shall endeavor to place before 
our readers everything of interest that shall be 
elicited in respect to it, and also the other new 
and valuable varieties of grapes which are now 
attracting so much attention in all parts of the 
country. 


Jerries 


by long keeping. 
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GERMINATION OF SEED. 

Ir is not uncommon to hear complaints made of 
the failure of seeds to grow; and much blame is 
then thrown upon the seedsman from whom the 
seeds were purchased. This is often unjustly done, 
although it must be acknowledged that in many 
cases the fault lies With them in not using sufficient 
discrimination in selecting the seeds. We find in 
- the Gardener’s Chronicle a translation of an article 
published in the Journal de la Société Impériale 
@ Horticulture, written by M. Cuarres AppE.ivs, 
an extensive seedsman at Erfurt, which shows how 
far the tests that are usually applied to ascertain 
the vitality of seeds can be depended upon. He 
tells us the first requisite to success in growing 
plants is to use seeds capable of germinating. We 





quote: 


“Now the goodness of a sample can only be 
proved by the number of seeds which, out of a 
given quantity, grow and become plants. Yet too 
often its vitality is determined by the specific weight 
or density of the seeds. This method is no doubt 
good, but not infallible; besides, the weight of the 
same kind of seed may vary from year to year, ac- 
cording to the manner in which it is grown; it 
may even vary upon the same plant; it does so 
particularly in an ear of Indian corn, the grains 
situated in the center of that plant having a greater 
specific gravity than those above or below.” 


Experiments tried by Dr. HEttRreGeEx have proved 
that the best formed seeds have the greatest specific 
gravity, and that the heaviest seeds of any partic- 
ular plant produce the strongest plants. 


“Every one knows that in order to ascertain the 
specific gravity of seeds quickly and easily, it is the 
custom to throw them into water, and to collect as 
the best those which, from their greater weight, 
fall to the bottom, while those that float are reject- 
ed as bad. However, too much coniidence must 
not be placed in this method of proving seed by 
water, It may frequently mislead, particularly in 
the case of seeds, in which the specitic gravity dif- 
fers but little from that of the fluid. For example, 
those of Cucurbitaceous plants, which are produced 
during cold seasons, float upon water, and never- 
theless germinate very well. It is known too, says 
M. Appetivs, that the seeds of these plants which 
have been kept a few years produce plants bearing 
more female flowers than younger plants; that is 
to say, the plants are more prolific than those 
raised from seeds gathered in a cold season and 
planted shortly after they have ripened. Good 
seeds of the melon and gourd lose weight as they 
grow old, at first they will sink in water, and by 
the sixth year half of them will float, without hav- 
ing become bad.” 


From this it will be seen that the trial by water 
is not to be depended on. It answers very well 
with those seeds that contain a large proportion of 
starch, such as those of Cereals and Leguminous 





plants, but not with those that contain oil or air, 
and whose seeds are nearly equal to water in spe- 
cific gravity, such as carrots, parsnips, lettuce, ete. 

M. Appetius also gives a table containing the 
length of time necessary for the seeds of many 
plants to germinate at a temperature of 54° to 64° 
in the open air, from which we select the following 
as being most important, the figure after each name 
indicating the number of days the seed takes to 
grow. Garden cress, 2; cabbage, lettuce, buck- 
wheat, 4; pea, melon, rye-grass, 5; rye, barley, 
oats, maize, 7; wheat, kidney beans, 8; sugar beet, 
tocacco, 10; clover, onion, 15; parsnip, parsley, 
21; potato, 27. This table indicates that the light- 
est seed require the longest time to germinate. 

“A tolerably large number of seeds come up 
slowly and even with difficulty; they are generally 
those which have a thick, tough skin. In this case 
it is a good plan to soak the sample in hot water 
from 167° to 185° for four-and-twenty hours, and 
not to sow it until after it has been prepared in 
this manner. 

“The spores of ferns and the seeds of orchids, 
which are very minute, come up readily, if they 
are scattered on pieces. of peat placed in a pan with 
water.” 


In his opinion, the reason of the frequent failure 
of seeds in gardens is that they are sown in earth 
that is too dry, and buried too deep; and he recom- 
mends that seeds of* perfectly hardy annuals be 
sown late in autumn or very early in spring. 


RENOVATING OLD APPLE TREES. 








Eps. Genrsrzk Farmer:—On returning from the 
west two years since, after an absence of nearly 
twenty years, I found that many old familiar trees 
in the orchards here had been removed from their 
places, like those who planted them, fifty years 
ago; while many more showed signs of rapid de- 
cay. <A year ago last spring, I thought I would try 
the virtue of trimming upon a tree which was 
considered hopeless—about half of the limbs being 
dead, and the others showing but little signs of life. 

In the first place I removed all the dead wood, 
and then instead of cutting out a part of the large 
branches that remained, I carefully thinned out the 
small ones, taking perhaps a quarter of the live 
branches. The tree thus trimmed put out its foli- 
age after a fashion, stood it through the winter, 
and the, last season had quite a lively appearance, 
and bore considerable fruit. 

Last spring I tried another which had been a 
valuable tree, but now one side, including the heart, 
had rotted and gone, and many of the branches 
were dry; and as very few fruit buds were set up- 
on it, I thought nothing could be lost by removing 
a considerable portion of the wood. I therefore 
went through with the same process as before, 
spending most of the time for half a day in its 
top, to thin out as far as I could reach, and not to 
cut any large branches. In blooming time there 
appeared but few. blossoms, though pretty evenly 
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distributed. I noticed as the season advanced that 
the tree did not cast a part of its young fruit, as 
was the case with other trees, but that where there 
was a bunch of flowers there appeared a bunch of 
fruit, and it remained on in clusters until ripe; 
while other trees of the same ‘Variety produced 
only a single apple in a place. The tree probably 
never bore fairer fruit; and I could not have be- 
lieved from its appearance, to look at it, that it had 
anything near the amount of fruit which it proved 
to contain, as it preduced more from the branches 
which were coucealed from view than the other 
trees of the orchard. 

I also experimented upon decaying ckerry and 
other tree3, with similar results. I have likewise 
applied manore in some of these cases—not around 
the trunk, but over about the same area as would 
be covered by the top, which is certainly an advan- 
tage to the grain and grass growing under the trees, 
and I have no doubt is an active agent in invigo- 
rating the tree, by giving nourishment to the fibres, 
which bear about the same relation to the main 
roots as regard number and extent, as the twigs do 
to the principal branches. 

So I conclude, from my experiments, that the 
best mode of renovating trees that begin to show 
signs of dissolution, is to cut many small branches 
instead of a few large ones, and some of them re- 
mote from the trunk, though it costs more labor; 
and also, in fertilizing, to feed many small and re- 
mote fibres, rather than a few large roots which 
have no means of appropriating it near the trunk 
of the tree. 

The time for trimming, which might furnish the 
subject for another article, I will merely suggest, 
should be—after enjoying the repose of winter, the 
tree has collected its renewed energies, and in the 
form of sap has commenced its annual effort to 
repair injuries, and to create the foliage and fruit- 
age of another season. 

The manner of trimming is to use a sharp instru- 
ment, leaving just that amount of stub which will 
heal over the most rapidly, as the long stub will 
decay to the body or main branch from which it is 
severed ; and as the healing process has been ob- 
structed, furnishes an avenue to the heart, by 
which dissolution instead of renovation is the more 
speedily accomplished, as many victims of the “long 
practice will testify. E. OWEN. 

Wyoming, March, 1860. 


HYBRID PERPETUAL ROSES. 


Tue following is an extract from a letter to the 
‘Ohairman of the Flower Committee of the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society, published in their 
last volume of Transactions, and which contains 
some good sentiments and ideas, wel] expressed : 

“As you request from me some suggestions upon 
the culture of the rose, I shall first, and gladly, 
embrace the opportunity to again remind you that 
our Society offers no premiums for Fall Blooming 
Roses. It is certainly true, as you have said, that 








the display would be too meagre to warrant large: 


premiums. Are we then to settle down to the 
melancholy conviction that the name “ Hardy Per- 
petual Rose” is only a figment? Are we really to 
expect only a few stray and imperfect blooms, 
merely serving as‘reminders of glory departed? 








It is a gross slander upon the first of blood of this 
royal family. Hardy, hybrid-perpetual roses are 
the great step in advance in rose culture of the 
present age, and the step is a complete reality, Opr 
meagre fall show is a disgrace, not to the class, but 
to ourselves. And if genuine love has not provoked 
to good deeds, let a competition be created by pre. 
miums, and the public will learn that September 
is striving for the mastery im flowers, as well as 
fruit. I will add a few rambling suggestions for 
the attainment of so desirable a result. 

“ Against public sentiment, and the opinion of 
some experienced cultivators, I affirm that the 
Manetti stock is the foundation on whigh to build, 
There are a few varieties which are exceptions; 
but for the great majority of varieties the Manettj 
stock will secure the premium against all other 
competition. Does any one complain that it suck. 
ers, and gives too much trouble? Then let them 
go back to the June roses and talk no more about 
their devotion to the Queen of Flowers. It is ad. 
mitted that the Manetti stock does sucker; bat 
upon established and properly treated plants the 
tendency is so slight that a real rose lover should 
be heartily ashamed to make complaints, when he 
receives such complete return for his slight care, 
I consider it important that the rose should be so 
worked that the whole of the Manetti should be 
under ground, as in the case of the quince for the 
pear. In such condition it is my experience that 
the plant is quite as long lived and more vigorous 
than when on its own root— vigor is all-important 
to free and perfect fall-bearing. 

“ Again, it is necessary to a succession of flowers 
that the plant should not exhaust itself in June, 
A Baldwin apple tree, that has loaded itself to the 
ground, we do not ask to bear again for two years, 
A rose will bend under its burden, constantly, 
throughout the year. Three-fourths of the June 
buds must be nipped, the strongest shoots must be 
checked, and some branches severely cut back, 
Then the plant will throw out new laterals with 
vigor, and the crowning buds will open in all the 
magnificence of June. Does some drone here put 
in a word about all this trouble? Then go back 
again to the old June rose, and boast no more of 
your allegiance. A word about winter manage- 
ment. I have found that plants do best when re- 
moved every year. Opportunity is thus given to 
trench and enrich the soil and put the ground in 
fine tilth, in the spring, at planting. When remo- 
val is practised, plants are best wintered by bury- 
ing them root and branch in a dry, light mound, 
away from all vermin, and, to a partial extent, 
away from frost. This method is preferable to cel- 
lars, or cold-frames, being less troublesome, and 
hetter for the plants. It is» beautiful to see the 
plump buds and the fresh wood full of sap — kept 
by the cool, genial moisture of mother earth. By 
this method of “living burial,” the most tender 
roses may be preserved. But it is, of course, es- 
sential that the mound should be light and dry, 80 
that winter rains will quickly drain off. Should 
this method of yearly transplanting seem too labo- 
rious, & plan answering nearly as well as this, is to 
draw up a generous hill of earth around each plant, 
and then cut off al) the wood that appears above 
ground, taking care that the extreme roots are not 
exposed by this hilling process.” 
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—S—S—————_—— 
AMERICAN WINE. 

As an evidence of the possibility of making wine 
in countries previously believed to be unsuitable to 
the culture of the vine, we may instance the. case 
of the United States, where considerable progress 
is being made over a large extent of territory, and 
in widely dissimilar climates. Mr. ERsKINE, our 
Secretary of Legation at Washington, in a report 
recently submitted to the Foreign Office, furnishes 
some interesting details. It is a generally received 
opinion that in Europe good wine can not be pro- 
duced in regions where the mean temperature of 
the year does not exceed 50 degrees of Fahrenheit; 
and it is deemed essential that the summer heat 
should be of some duration, with a mean tempera- 
ture of not more than 70 or 71 degrees; that the 
atmosphere should generally be clear and dry, the 
cold in ‘winter not excessive, and the soil dry. 
Along the seaboard of the United States, most of 
these supposed requisites are wanting; and so far 
back as the year 1817, Humsotpr predicted that 
the vine could not be cultivated in America north 
of the 40th degree of north latitude, the climate of 
which, it was assumed, would bear a close resem- 
blance tc that of the 50th parallel in’Europe. But 
on the settlement of the regions lying to the west 
of the Allegany Mountains, it was found that the 
vine might be there grown with greater prospect 
of success, in consequence of the climate being less 
moist than on the coast; and accordingly a palata- 
ble red wine was made from the native grape in 
Indiana and Missouri, toward the end of the last 
century. About the year 1826, the Oatawba, a 
native American grape, was first brought into 
notice, having been found growing in Georgetown, 
near Washington. This vine, which is derived 
from the wild fox grape, has gradually supplanted 
ail others, and is now adopted almost universally 
throughout the United States for making wine. 
It imparts a very peculiar musky flavor to the wine, 
displeasing, when first tasted, to many palates; but 
this dislike is easily removed by habit, and the wine 
is much relished in Ohio and Missouri, where it 
sells readily at prices which would be deemed exor- 
bitant in the wine countries of Eurupe. 

The Catawba is at present almost the only grape 
cultivated on a large scale in North America for 
wine. In time, however, other varieties will doubt- 
less be discovered, better adapted to the widely 
differing soils and climates of the Northern and 
Southern States. In southern Missouri alone, 
5,000,000 acres might be selected, admirably ealcu- 
lated for vineyards, without encroaching upon the 
better lands adapted to other ou. Tub single 
State has an area available for vine culture more 
than equalling that of all Europe. In the Caro- 
linas and Georgia also, there are said to be hun- 
dreds of thousands of acres of poor and partial! 
exhausted hill-sides, which are unfit for the growt: 
of either cotton or maize, which might easily and 
cheaply be converted into vineyards. 

Even in California, the vine grows in great per- 
fection, yielding an abundance of 
banks of the Ohio are now studded with vineyards, 
between 1,500 and 2,000 acres being planted in the 
immediate vicinity of Cincinnati, with every pros- 
pect of a vast increase, In at least twenty-two 
out of thirty-two States in the Union, vineyards, of 
more or less promise and extent, have been planted. 





wine, The| nary 





The extent of vineyards is thus returned at the 
present time: In Ohio, 8,000 acres; in Indiana, 
1,000; in Missouri and Illinois, 500 each; Georgia, 
100; North Carolina, 306; and South Carolina, 
200. It is calculated that at least 2,000,000 gallons 
of wine are now raised jn the United States; the av- 
erage value of which may be taken at 6s. per gallon. 

Large quantities of sparkling wine are made both 
at Cincinnati and 8t. Louis, in imitation of cham- 
pagne, and fetch, under the name of “Sparkling 
Catawba,” about $1 abottle. It is made by exact! 
the same complicated process and with as muc 
care as in France, which will account for the high 
price. Atno distant period, wine will be produced 
as cheaply and abundantly in the United States 
as in Europe, although not equal to the best quality 
of European wines. Whether American wines 
will ever become an important article of export, 
must depend mainly upon the price at which they 
can be produced, but the home market is already 
so extensive that many years must, at all events, 
elapse before wine can be raised in sufficient quan- 
tities to turn the current of trade, and convert the © 
United States into the exporters of an article which 
has hitherto been chiefly derived from abroad.— 
London Mark Lane Express. 





A CHEAP AND SPEEDY WAY TO SET A GRASS PLAT. 





To attempt to secure a good sod upon a door- 
yard, or grass-plat in the garden, by sowing the 
seed, is a somewhat slow and uncertain business. 
To secure a good “stand” of grass in a field requires 
a good preparation of the soil, good seed and a fa- 
vorable season ; but to secure this in a small yard, 
exposed to shade, and liable to be scratched up by 
fowls, and trod down by children and injured, as it 
is liable when sown in a yard near the house, it is 
still more uncertain than in field culture. Hence, 
most people prefer to incur the expense of securing 
turf from the fields and commons for sodding their 
yards. This is an expensive process, and too fre- 
quently somebody’s grounds in the neighborhood 
are made to suffer a depredation to supply the turf. 

At different times during last season, in improv- 
ing the grounds about the homestead, we had oc- 
casion to sod several pieces, but no rich, thick-set 
grounds were convenient where we could procure 
the turf entire, we therefore adopted another plan. 
We procured less perfect sods, cut without care 
and threw them into the cart promiscuously ; and 
after plowing the ground well to receive them, we 
chopped them up into small pieces, say from one 
to two inches across, more or less, and worked 
these under the surface, barely covering the roots, 
etc. After the first rain these small pieces of turf 
sent up numerous blades, and in a short time the 
ground became entirely covered with grass. These 
experiments were tried several times from July to 
September, and always with perfect success, though 
of course the latest planting did not become so 
thickly set before cold weather set in. In all ordi- 
cases we should prefer this method to entire 
seeding, even if turf was at hand, on account of 
the saving of time and expense. 

Blue-grass roots are very tenacious of life, and 
when scattered in the way we have named, so as to 
cover one-quarter of the po will soon spread 
80 as to cube a thick-set lawn.” — Valley Farmer. 
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EXPERIMENTAL GARDENING—-NEW AND VALU- 
ABLE ‘PLANTS TO CULTIVATE. 


(Continued from page 125.) 

Tne Aprte Pre Meton.—We have grown this 
melon for the past two seasons, and we are more 
than ever convinced of its value. It attains a large 
size; we have grown specimens the past season, 18 
inches in length, weighing from 30 to 35 lbs. They 
are cylindrical in shape; color, when ripe, golden 
tint; flesh firm and close-grained; color of seeds, a 
dark green. They prove perfectly hardy and easy 
of culture; should be planted 8 feet apart, and two 
plants in each hill is sufficient. Gathered when 
ripe, and kept in a cool place, free from frost, they 
will keep fresh and good a year or more. In 
California, they have been kept two years, sound 
and good (so says the editor of the California 
Farmer). We have tested them for pies and pre- 
serves, and find them very delicious. To prepare 
them for pies, peel and cut up the melon small, 
taking out the seeds, soft pulp, etc. Put them ina 
preserving kettle, with just enough water to keep 
them from burning, and stew over a tolerably 
brisk fire for three or four hours, or until the whole 
is reduced to a soft, pulpy mass, free from lumps 
and thoroughly done. Add sugar and a little lemon 
or tartaric acid, and make up with crust in the 
usual way, and you will find them as good, if. not 
superior to an apple pie. If you desire a pumpkin 
er custard pie of the melons, stew as above, but 
emit the acid, and bring the pulpy mass to the 
proper thickness and consistency by adding sugar, 
milk and eggs. Little of either of these ingredients 
will be found necessary—only sufficient to give the 
color and flavor. For preserves, add one lb. of 
sugar to one lb. of the fruit. 

Winter ,Cuerry (Physalis viscosa).—We have 
grown this fruit for several years, under the name 
of ‘Cape Gooseberry,” but perhaps “ Winter Cher- 
ry” isa more appropriate name, as the fruit can 
be kept through the winter without any prepara- 
tion, only to lay it in its capsules out of the way 
of the frost. As we learn how to use this fruit, we 
are more than ever convinced of its value. For 
preserves, one lb. of sugar to one Ib, of fruit, add 
a little lemon or tartaric acid, stew down, as for 
other preserves; it has a superior pine-apple flavor. 
We use the fruit for pies, pickles, etc., and most 
persons, especially children, are fond of the ripe 
fruit, without any preparation. Cultivate the same 
as for the tomato. 

Sweer Marrynea (Martynea fragrana, or pickle 
plant).—An annual, very hardy and easy of culture. 
The seed pods, when young and tender, are highly 
esteemed for pickling. This plant is very peculiar 
in its form, and, when in bloom, imparts a very 
fragrant odor. 

Of Cante.upes, the following three varieties we 
find to be of extra quality: Jenny Lind, Pine 
Apple, and Turk’s Cap. They are of a globular 
shape, green flesh, and netted rind. 

Cauirotxia Proriric Bean.—In the spring of 
1859, we received from Wma. B. Puetps, Esq., of 
Stockton, Cal., a sample of these beans, for which 
we are under many obligations, as also for other 
valuable seeds. This bean is of a medium size, of 
peach-blow color, and very prolific; requiring only 
one, or ‘at most two plants in a hill, as it produces 





many lateral branches. It is a short runner, only 








a 
from three to four feet in height. We find in 
planting them with corn, one bean in each ill 
answers the purpose well. By cooking these beans 
in the following manner, they constitute & Savory 
dish, und need only to be tasted to be appreciated 
Having cleaned these beans, put them in cold water. 
add a little salt, and boil until done, but not s4 
much as to have them crack open. Have ready g 
frying-pan, with some lard, which heat untif jt 
nearly boils. Then take the beans ont with 9 
skimmer, and put them into the frying pan, and fry 
them until they absorb nearly all the fat. Thep 
add about a pint of the bean liquor (of which you 
must reserve a plenty); boil, or rather fry a few 
moments, stirring it gently; but be sure the liquor 
does not all boil away, as it is this which gives the 
beans such a delicious flavor. They are then ready 
for the table. L. X, 


CRANBERRIES AND THEIR CULTURE. 


Eps. GeneskEE Farmer:—To the question go 
often submitted, what lands are best adapted to 
the culture of the cranberry? I reply, so far as my 
observations and experiments have extended, that 
low, wet land-is much better than dry upland, 
Basins, or marshes that are sometimes flooded, re- 
taining, as the water runs off or sinks away, allavial 
deposits, seem to be the best adapted to the growth 
of the cranberry. lt is what might be termed 
a semi-aquatic plant, flourishing best on that part 
of the farm usually thought to be useless, 

The ground, during the summer, may be too wet 
as well as too dry. To guard against this, it will 
be necessary to cut drains sufficient in number and 
capacity to lead off the surface water. 

These drains may be closed in the fall, after the 
berries are gathered, so as to overflow the 
meadow during the winter to prevent weeds from 
growing in the fall and spring, and to destroy 
insects that might prove injurious to the vines, 

The surplus water being drawn off, the ground is 
now ready for the plants, if it be free from weeds 
or grass. Where the land has not been sufficiently 
covered with water to prevent the formation of a 
sod, it will be necessary to pare off, with a spade 
or plow, the sod to a depth sufficient to remove 
the roots of the grass. The sod so removed, if 
snugly piled, will soon form a valuable compost for 
fruit trees. In the clean surface thus exposed, 
open, shallow, parallel trenches, eighteen inches or 
two feet apart, and in these trenches place vines, 
varying from one to four feet in length, slightly 
covering them every six or eight inches, which 
completes the labor of transplanting. 

The month of April or May is best for trans- 
planting, as those transplanted in the fall are liable 
to be thrown out by the frost. They are rapid 
growers, covering the ground within two or three 
years after setting, and often producing fruit the 
first year. Isee no reason why cranberry meadows 
may not be permanent, when once started. The 
vines on Martha’s vineyard have yielded berries 
ever since 1805. The vine which I cultivate, the 
Low-land Bell, is an annual bearer. 

No fears need be entertained as to the success of 
transplanting. Only take care to set in moist soil. 
The soil devoted to cranberry culture will need no 
enriching from year to year, since they do not im- 
poverish the soil like the grasses and grains. 
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I doubt not but there is many a farmer who has 
ias 1 once had) some corner, or spot more central, 
ch he never turns his eyes without feeling 
-egret that his farm should be so disfigured by un- 
sightly ponds or marsbes, who might, in a very 
short time; and with comparatively very little 
labor, make it one of the most comely and profita- 
ble sections of the farm. NOBLE HILL. 
Steuben Co., x. Y 
BEST FRUIT FOR MARKET PURPOSES. 


Eps. GENESEE Farmer :—I wish to say a word 
about a premium article in your F ebruary number, 
., 59, entitled “ Best Fruit for Market Purposes. 

P have nothing to say against the six varieties of 
pears there recommended, but assuredly the apples 

rong. 

ae first place, he who plants an orchard, 
wishes to see and eat his fruit in something less 
than twenty years, which he would not be likely 
to do from an orchard of Northern Spys, which 
Euiorr says “can not be considered a profitable 
variety until the trees have acquired at least twenty 
years of age, as it is very tardy in coming into 
bearing."* The Newtown Pippin, it is’ notorious, 
is one of the most uncertain varieties, and not an 
early bearer.t The Spitzenburg is only successful 
in particular localities, and, even in those, a slow 
grower and a shy bearer. The Roxbury Russet 
succeeds nearly everywhere in the Eastern and 
Middle States, and is very productive, but is only 
ordinary in quality, and never brings a high price 
in market.t The Rhode Island Greening is a good 
apple, productive, and a tolerably early bearer, but, 
in the opinion of some eminent pomologists, is 
failing.§ And, what need of planting old and 
failing varieties, when there are others that take 
the market equally well, or better, that are young 
and constant bearers, of thrifty habit and healthy ° 
growth, and that for price, head off even the best ' 
Spiteenburghs. 

In the hope that I may deter some one from 
planting Newtown Pippins and Northern Spys, I 
will give my list of varieties, and a reason or 
reasons therefor; premising, however, that the 
Baldwin and Red Astrachan are first class apples, 
either for market or family use. I should name 
for a list of six varieties, Wagner, Baldwin, Winter 
King (Tompkins county), Lowell, Astrachan, and 
Gravenstein. The few Wagner and Winter King 
apples that have been sent to market (New York), 
have been taken readily at from $4 to $5 per barrel. 
*This opinion we believe to be erroneous and has gained 
credence from the fact that the Northern Spy is such an upright, 
compact grower that,-in its early stages, the wood and leaves are 
% crowded as effectually to prevent fruit from forming. If 
attention is paid to pruning and thinning out the branches judi- 
ciously, so as to freely admit air and light into the head of the 
tree, it proves an early and good bearer. 

+ Our correspondent will observe that the Wewtowwn Pippin was 
recommended only for such localities as it was adapted to, and in 
tuch cases it is well known to be a valyable and profitable sort. 

} Asa market variety, the Rorbwry Russet stands deservedly 
high among orchardists, as its long-keeping qualities enable the 
grower to sell it at a season when fruit is scarce and high. One 
of the best fruit growers in this region—a man of much experi- 
ence—told us he would select this sort as one, if he were confined 
to two varieties. 

§ There is nothing in this, 


1pon whi 











EDS. 


They are most abundant and constant bearers, and 
the Wagner is the most produetive bearer on young 
trees of which I have any knowledge. I have seen 
trees in the nursery rows, four years from the graft, 
loaded with fair, handsome fruit. For early bearing, 
the Baldwin stands next to the Wagner and the 
Winter King is but two or three years behind, 
while it makes a better growth and finer head than 
either of the others, and is equal to either of them, 
in productiveness, The Astrachan is well known, 
and is admitted to be, all-things considered, first on 
the list of early apples. The Lowell is a first rate 
apple for market. Exxiorr says of it: “The early 
habit of productiveness, with the uniformly large, 
fair fruit, will always command a place in orchards 
where this variety is known.” TvcxKer says of it, in 
the Annual Register: “ Valuable for its productive- 
ness,—bearing when young—and for its uniformly 
fair, handsome fruit.” The Gravenstein is one of 
our finest fall apples. It has proved fine in the 
Middle and Eastern, as well as some of the Southern 
States, and those who were not afraid of a few 
foreign scions twenty-five or thirty years ago, are 
now reaping their reward in an abundance of the 
finest fruit, that will sell in Boston or New York 
at $5 per barrel. It is a thrifty grower, and forms 
an unusually fine head, It is very productive. 

I have named six varieties for market: it does 
not follow that I would make use of them all in 
planting an orchard for market. On the contrary, 
in planting an orchard for market and for nothing 
else, | would plant every tree of one variety, taking 
either the Wagner, King, or Baldwin. Who that 
has marketed apples, does not know the advantages 
of having a superior, uniform lot,—a lot that when 
he has shown one barrel, he has shown the whole? 
(Culling out all the unfair and small fruit, makes 
much less difference in the measure than one would 
suppose who had never seen it tried.) It happens, 
however, that no orchard was ever planted for 
market, and nothing else. A man cap not do it. 
Therefore, plant the beautiful Astrachan, and it 
shall gladden your eyes and palate, besides bringing 
money to your pocket; the Gravenstein, which 
shall ripen as the Astrachan fades, and is superior 
to it; and the Lowell, that you may see fair, ripe 
fruit some three years after planting, as it is a very 
early bearer. So shall your heart be gladdened, 
and your children, seeing no pleasanter spot than 
the old orchard, no sweeter piace than home, will 
remain to cheer your old age; leaving junk and 
corn-dodgers, ague and fevers, to those whoso 
daddy has got no orchard, and are bound to “go 
West.” G. W. 8. 

Wellsboro, Pa,, Feb. 15, 1860. 

Eg 

Tue Curcutio Remepy.—A recipe, reported to 
be a remedy for the curculio—copied from the WV. 
Y. Observer—was published, at my request, in the 
Genesee Farmer for May, 1859, page 158. Persons 
engaged in the culture of fruit were requested to 
try it, and report the result. I gave it a fair trial, 
and pronounce it a failure—at least, so far as my 
experience will justify an expression of opinion. 
The curculio was frequently found on the trees in 
the morning, after a thorough application of the 
supposed remedy on the previous evening. It was 
freely used on apricots, and all the fruit was lost.— 
Joun Braprietp, Rochester, N. Y. 

’ 
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New Advertisements this Month. 


The Yeomans’ Fruit Bottle—T, G, Yeomans, Walworth, N. Y. 

Evergreen Tree and Shrub Seeds—J. M. Thorburn & Co., New 
York. 

European Potatoes—B. K. Bliss, Springfield, Mass. 

Improved Superphosphate of Lime—Wm. Paterson, Newark, 
N. J. 

Long Orange Carrot—J. M. Thorburn & Co., New York. 

New Valuable Squash Seeds—J. M. Thorburn & Co., New York. 

Dioscorea Batatas—J. M. Thorburn & Co., New York. 

Everybody's Lawyer and Counsellor in Business—John E. Pot- 
ter, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Agricultural Implements—A. Longett, New York. 

Pint and Quart Berry Boxes—Nicholas Hallock, Queens, N. Y- 

Premium Six Weeks’ Potatoes—Charles C. Holton, Rochester. 
wt. ¥. 

Devon Cattle and Essex Hogs—Geo. F. Curwen, West Haver- 
ford, Pa. 

Jersey Cattle—William Redmond, New York. 

Thorough-bred Ayrshire Cattle, &c.—H. T. Wollard, Castine, O, 

Hereford Cattle, Hampshire Down Sheep and Berkshire Hogs 
—John Merryman, Hayfields, Md. 

Durham Bull for Sale—A. M. Underhill, Clinton Corners, N. Y. 

Hubbard Squash Seed at Wholesale — James J. H. Gregory, 
Marblehead, Mass. 

Davis’ Seedling and Prince Albert Potatoes—Jobn A. Robinson, 
Belcher, N. Y. 

Patent Water-proof Composition—A. Brower & Co., New York. 

Country Agents Wanted—J. W. Harris & Co , Boston, Mass. 

Raspberries, &c,, Cheap—Jno, 8. Goold, Macedon, N. Y. 

New Evergreens—Parsons & Co., Flushing, near New York. 

New York State Agricultural Society—B. P. Johnson, Secretary, 
Albany, N. Y. 

Flower Seeds by Mail—J. M. Thorburn & Co., New York. 

Rochester Agricultural Works—Alexander Gordon, Rochester. 
Mu. ¥. 

Thirty Agents Wanted—C. Beadle, St. Catherines, C. W. 

Attention Sunday Schools—Dayton & Co., New York. 

Harvesting Machine Manufacturing Company—A. G. Fisher, 
Secretary, New York. 

Proposal to Establish Sunday School Libraries Free of Cost— 
Dayton & Co., New York. 

Egyptian Corn—M. E. Crandal, Sandwich, Ill. 

Po’keepsie Small Fruit Nursery—Edwin Marshall, Po’keepsie, 
N. Y. 

Suffolk Swine—Josiah Stickney, Boston, Mass. 
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Spxcta, ANNOUNCEMENT.—Last year we offered to receive 
subscriptions for the half-volume of the Genesee Farmer, 
commencing with the July number. Hundreds of our 
friends, in all parts of the country, kindly undertook to 
get subscriptions, and the result was that we received an 
addition of nearly jive thousand new subscribers to the 
half-yearly volume. We renew the same offer this year, 
and in addition will present every subscriber to the half- 
volume, whose subscription is sent in before the first of 
June, the next number of the paper free. Will not every 
one of our readers tell their neighbors of this liberal 
offer ? 

Terms ror Tae Hatr-VoLume.—Single subscribers, 25 
cents; five copies for $1.00; eight copies for $1.50. 


Spsciric Parmrums.—To every one sending us g dollar, 
‘for five subscribers to the half-volume, we will senda 
of our beautiful 25 cent book, the Rural Annyai and 
Horticultural Directory for 1860, pre-paid by mail! We 
will also send a copy of the Rural Annual to every one 
sending us $1.50 for eight subscribers. To every one 
sending $3 for sixteen subscribers, we will forward g 
of the Raral Annual and an extra copy of the pte. . 
a year, or two extra copies for the half-volume. Thos. 
sending more subscribers will generally take some of thy 
Cash Prizes (see last page of this number). If Dot, spe. 
cific premiums will be paid in the same ratio as the abory 





Casu Prizxs.—We offer a number of liberal Cash Prize, 
for the greatest number of subscribers to the half-volume 
(see last page of this number). There are twelve prizes, 
similar in amount to those offered last year, and a yer 
little effort will enable any of our readers to secure ove 
of them. Last year Prizes were taken by clubs of sb. 
scribers to the half-volume, of 22, 23, 24, 25, 27, 28, 29, 20, 
82, 36, 41 and 42. 

Will not our friends compete for these Prizes? Recs. 
lect that all who send in subscriptions before the last of 
this month, will receive the June number free! 

——— + 

Sprenpip Woop Certs ror Sate.—We will sell sterep. 
types of any of the wood cuts that have been used in the 
Genesee Farmer. A book containing impressions of the 
cuts, names, prices, etc., will be sent to those wishing tp 
purchase. Our collection of agricultural and horticulty. 
ral engravings is unsurpassed—containing over eightee 
hundred cuts, that have cost at least seven thousand dd. 
lars. They have never before been offered for sale. They 
will be sold at from one-third to one-fourth the origin 
cost. 








——— 

PostaGe ON THE Farmer.—We underetand that the post- 
master at Rochester, Iowa, charges 14 cents postage o 
the Farmer each month. Our subscribers should notsub- 
mit to this. The legal rates of postage are half a cent 
each copy per month, or a cent and a half per quarter, 
In this State the rates are half the above, or three cenls 
a year. 








2ee 

Tue Rurat Annvat anv Horticutturat Drrecroar— 
Every one sending us one dollar for thé five subscribes 
to the half-volume of the Farmer, will receive a copy of 
this beautiful work for his trouble. 

-o@o-—___—_—__ 

Tei, your Ne1ausor—All who subscribe for the next 
half-volume of the Genesee Farmer (July to December, it- 
clusive,) before the end of this month, wlll receive the 
June number free. 





* 

PLEvRO-PNEUMONIA.—This terrible disease has appeared 
among cattle in some parts of Massachusetts, and has 
caused great alarm. It is generally fatal, though we have 
known instances in England where a good part of a large 
herd have been attacked and recovered. The disease bas 
been known in this country in years past, but did not 
spread. The Legislature of Massachusetts have author- 
ized commissioners to visit the infected districts, end to 
have all cattle that are affected killed and buried—the 
State to pay the owners the value of the cattle. It is 
hoped that by these means the disease will be confined to 








its present limits. 
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Aran Premsous.—The competition for our April Pre- 
miums has resulted as follows : 
1. G. Pattison, Crowland, C. W., 


g, 0.8. Cammings, Trenton Falls, N. Y., 20 “ 104 “ 
3. 1. W. Briggs, Macedon, N. Y., po % * 
is“ 71 “ 


$25 for 124 subs. 


4. B.S. Salisbury, Adams, N. Y., 
5, C. W. Oliphant, Gt. St. Lk. City, Utah, 17 “ 68 
g. John Dorr, Scottsville, N. Y., 16 
7. W. McKinstry, Fredonia, N. a I“ 58M: 
g, L. H. Denison, Millgrove, N. Y., 14 

9, Alex. Neal, Pulaski, Pa., 13“ 56 “ 


10. Capt'n G. Converse, Wilkesbarre, Pa, 12 “ 51 “ 
11. N. 8. Demill, Demorestville,C.W., il “ 50. “ 
1g. T. J. Risley, Springville, Pa., 10“ 48 “ 
18, H. White, Chatham, C. W., “ 47 « 
14. T. McQueen, Goderich, C. W., “ 4 « 
15. W. A. Summer, Pittsboro, Miss., “ 44 « 
16. J. Marshall, Thamesville, C. W., “ 43 4 


17. L. B. Hanford, Danby, N. Y., 

1. J. Mavity, Crescent City, Cal., 

19. John Lockard, Kettleby, C. W., 

9. J. V. Payne, Hillsboro, Ky., 

9}. E. Bond, Bond’s Village, Mass., 1“ 
Our friends can draw on us at sight for the amount, or 

we will send it by mail or in any other way they may 


designate. 


eoeoraa-T® © 


88 
35 
“ 34 « 
83 
$1 


——_-- 90 


Norges on tue Weatner rrom Marca 15ru to Aprit 
léra, 1860.—The average temperature of the last half of 
March was 38.2°, and for 23 years was 34.5° ; for the month 
was 36.7°, and for 23 years was 32.5°. The month was a 
warm one; 4° above the meun for many years, but 3° 
below that for March, 1859. 

The water from snow and rain in the month was only 
1.643 inches—rather small quantity, and has been for the 
last three months. The earth, however, seems to be ade- 
quately moist. 

The warmest noon was 68° on the 80th, and the coldest 
morning was 21° on both 22d and 23d. Much the warmest 
day was the 31st, the average being 57.3°. 

The last half of March may be considered mostly pleas- 
ant, there being several clear and fine days. 

On the 25th, the aurora borealis was fine. 

Skunk cabbage was in blossom on the 16th; and the 
stamens of soft maple flowers were fully out on the 18th, 
and killed by the snow storm a few days after. Wind 
and dust near the end of the month, or in the last week. 

April has been rather unpleasant and cold to the mid- 
dle, the mean heat being 42°, and for 23 years 41°, which 
is a little higher than the last half of March. Atnoon of 
the 8th, the thermometer stood at 72°, but since the 
weather has been cold; on the 15th, in the morning, 25°, 
and 4 inches of snow on the morning of the 14th, a storm 
which began with wind and rain between 12 and 1 A. M. 
Quite a rain on the 10th, with lightning and one clap of 
thunder at ° A.M. Much wind in this fortnight; a gale 
on Lake Ontario on the 12th and 13th; a great rain over 
Ohio on the 9th and 10th. 

Aurora borealis on the 11th and on the 12th eve, a band 
of white, cottony light from east to west, and north of 
the zenith, somewhat broken in parts, and having a wavy 
motion westward and progress southward. On the 18th 





eve, 10 to 11, in the northeast quarter, a splendid aurora 
of various hues flashing in light from the horizon toward 
the zenith. 

The soft maple showed its flowers freely on the 11th, 
and at that time the Trailing Arbutus, Wild Globe Flower, 
Liverwort, and an early sedge-grass, were in bloom. 


4 Fields of wheat look fine for the season. 


The cooler weather of this half of April is no doubt 
favorable in checking the rapid progress of plants from 
the warmth of the previous month, 


78- 


Tur Geneser Farwer rx Canapa.—A correspondent of 
the Canadian Agriculturist urges the farmers of Canada 
to support their own agricultural paper, and alludes to 
the circulation of the Genesee Farmer in Canada as follows : 


You, Mr. Editor, have a great:responsibilitv resting on 
you. The Agriculturist being the only agricultural paper 
in Western Canada, it should “lift its ner on high,” 
and take a noble stand; endeavor to create a national lit- 
erature worthy of the country and the people it represents ; 
depend more upon home productions than —— There 
is sufficient talent among the farmers in Canada to make 
the Agriculturist one of the best papers on the continent ; 
it only requires to be brought out in some way. 

By reference to the columns of the Genesee Farmer you 
will find that eight of the twenty-one premiums given to 
agents, were taken by residents in Canada West; and I 
have no doubt that the circulation of that paper is larger 
here than in any one State in the Union. 

You will also find that there is about the same propor- 
tion of correspondents in Canada West. In my opinion, 
the secret of their success lies in this general correspon- 
dence from all parts of the Northern States and Canada. 
Farmers have adopted it as their own paper; where the 
can freely communicate their thoughts and experience—it 
may be—in a homespun way ; still it is comprehensible 
| racticable. Now, J see no reason why this corres- 
pondence may not be diverted or brought to contribute to 
the success of our own Canadian Surely there 
ought to be sufficient patriotism among tarmers to prefer 
& provincial before a foreign production, if the article is 
equally as good. There is no reason why any present 
subscriber to the Genesee Farmer should give it up when 
87% cents will pay for so much valuable reading—but I do 
think that we ought to do as much for the Agriculturist, 
and assist the managers to give it a national standing and 
render it not only oe and profitable, but also a 
high authority on agricultural matters generally. 

here is no reason why its circulation should not reach 
to twenty thousand, Its price is almost nothing, and it 
has the advantage of being tree of postage. 


We cordially endorse the above. We are well aware 
that “there is sufficient talent among the farmers of 
Canada to make the Agricultwrist one of the best papers 
onthe continent.” But we have made great efforts to 
induce farmers in all sections of the United States and in 
the Canadas to favor us with their views on agricultural 
and horticultural subjects, and, as the writer says above, 
we have so far succeeded that thousands of intelligent 
farmers and fruit-growers have adopted the Genesee Far- 
mer as their “own paper, where they can freely commu- 
nicate their thoughts and experience.” Now, how is 
agricultural science to be benefitted by having our Cana- 
dian correspondence “diverted?” Our Canadian sub- 
scribers have the benefit of the recorded experience of 
farmers in the States. Why should they not reciprocate? 
Soience knows no country. The Genesee Farmer is as 
useful in Canada as in the State of New York. This the 
intelligent Canadian farmers fully appreciate, and hence 
its large circulation among them, even in the face of tbe 
heavy duty imposed on it in the shape of postage. 
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It is a mistake, however, to suppose that our circulation 
in Canada is greater “than in any one State in the Union.” 
It is considerably larger this year than ever before, but 
still we have not over 4,500 in the whole Province—less 
than one-half what it is in this State. Our circulation, 
too, is nearly, if not quite, as large in Pennsylvania as 
in all. the British Provinces together; and in Ohio, 
Kentucky, Missouri, Indiana, Michigan and Wisconsin, 
our circulation is very large, as it is also in all the New 
England States, and in New Jersey, Virginia and Dela- 
ware. We hare good lists in every State and Territory, 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific. In an agricultural point 
of view, the Genesee Farmer is no more a “ foreign pro- 
duction” in Canada than it is in any of these States. The 
principles of agriculture are of universal applicability, and 
it is these which we endeavor to disseminate and enforce. 

fp ase. sctavsas Pec Bn sac 


WE are indebted to James J. H. Gregory, of Marble- 
head, Mass., for a package of seeds of his Marblehead 
Mammoth Drumhead Cabbage. Mr. G. says he has meas- 
ured plants “that were nearly six feet around the solid 
head,” and that they will average 80 lbs. a plant by the 
acre. We shall give them a trial, and if they prove as 
valuable as the Hubbard Squash introduced by Mr. 
Grecory, he will be again entitled to the thanks of the 
agricultural community. 

a 

Rutorson & Harvey’s Straigut Drart Prow.—A few 
days'since we witnessed 2 trial of this plow, designed for 
either two or three horses. Several farmers and others 
interested were present, and all expressed themselves as 
highly pleased with its operation. We consider it one of 
the very best plows we have ever seen. It is manufac- 





tured by A. Gorpon, of this city. 
e+ 

Peruvian Guano.—Mr. J. K. Cuappgtt, of this city, 
keeps this guano for sale at 69 Exchange street. We are 
assured it-is a genuine article, and have no doubt that it 
is so. Genuine Peruvian guano is beyond all question 
the most powerful and valuable manure in existence, and 
we recommend our readers to give it atrial. Mr. C. also 
keeps on hand a supply of plaster, bone-dust, and Amer- 
ican Company’s guano. Of the latter we can say nothing. 


++ 








Notes rrom Canapa West.—It was generally thought 
last fall that hay would fetch an enormous price this 
spring; but such has been the economy in feeding that 
article through the winter, that it is now offered in our 
markets at the low price of $7 per ton. 

Farmers have profited in many ways by last summer’s 
frosts. They have learned that horses and cattle will 
thrive as well when fed with straw and roots as with hay 
alone, and these can be furnished at half the price. Thou- 
sands of horses in Canada have not tasted hay during the 
winter, and are now as healthy and as able for spring 
work as when fed the usual way. More butter has been 
made during the past winter than in any winter previous, 
and has seldom sold higher than 124 cents per lb. We 
have discovered that roots are indispensable to successful 
farming and feeding. Great preparations are being made 
for extending the cultivation of roots this year. Our So- 
cieties are adopting the plan of awarding prizes for the 
best acre as seen in the field. 

The first two weeks in March took nearly all of the 
frost out of the ground, and left the roots of the wheat 
exposed to the severe frosts and blighting winds of 
the latter half of the month; consequently much injury 
has been done to that which is exposed to the north and 
west, but that which is sheltered by woods, or where the 
land falls to the east, is looking remarkably well. 


son favorable for early sowing, we are anticipati 
yield—provided the midge keeps quiet. PANG & goad 
The seasons of late have been so unfavorable for the 
growth of sugar cane and corn, it is not hkely that Much 
will be planted this spring. Hungarian grass has been 
tested and proved to be no “Yankee humbug.” ft yiy 
be extensively sown. Flax, too, is receiving a great deal 
of attention in many parts of Canada. There has been, 
large quantity of maple sugar made this season, Ty 
maple never fails; but the Chinese or African sorghyp 
will, I fear, seidom sycceed in this climate—R, v8 


2-er 





Inquiries and Answers, 


Satr ror Workine Oxen.—How much salt must] ¢ 
my working oxen? Had I better give it with their fed 
or separately? Will it injure them to give them all ther 
can eat, and to leave it where they can lick it at the 
pleasure? What is the relative value of ruta } 

turnips, potatoes and oats for feeding cattle—working 
cattle as well as others.—A., Kerr’s Hill, Crawford Co, hh 


Harp Soap.—I want a receipt for making good hay 
soap. Will some of your correspondents favor me? Aly 
directions how to make beet sugar would be very accept 
able.—C.. A. Cuasg, Ohio. 


Fisn.—Can any of your correspondents give me infor. 
mation on the subject ef raising fish in artificial ponds 
and what kind of tish are best, etc. ?—S. B., Berlin, Ph, 


Peat Compost.—(A. 8., York, Pa.) The pian you men. 
tion, of mixing two parts muck with one of stable 
manure, is a good one. The more heating the manu 
the better. We can see no particular advantage in adding 
gypsum to the compound. The common idea, that itiss 
“fixer” of ammonia is not correct, except when th 
plaster is in solution. We can not say whether it woul 
be advantageous to add lime. It would probably acceler. 
ate decomposition if the heap was moist enough, andw 
should have little apprehension of any great loss of 
ammonia—the peat would retain all that was evolved ly 
the decomposition of the manure and peat. See an article 
on this subject in the January number. 


Waar is tae Best Breep or Catrie?—(A. J. G.) Thit 
depends on circumstances. No one breed is best for al 
purposes, and on all soils. For beef, on the rich landsd 
the Southwest, the Short-horns and Herefords are bes, 
on somewhat inferior soils, the Devons are perhaps mor 
profitable; for the dairy, the Ayrshires are consider 
unequalled ; for the production of rich milk, and for ge 
tlemen who do not farm for profit, the little Alder 
stands at the head. The Galloway has been introduced 
into some parts of Canada with advantage. The Wet 
Highland affords most excellent beef, and is a profitable 
breed for medium soils. We do not know if they hare 
been introduced here—certainly not extensively. 


Tue Cuttivation or Grapes.—(G.F.M.) You will find 
an able treatise on this subject from the pen of Jost 
Satter, in the Rural Annual and Horticultural Diredoy 
for 1858. We will send it to you on receipt of the price 
twenty-five cents. You had better get a complete set 
this work, cosisting of five volumes, which we will seul 
you for one dollar. a 

Hop Tree.—(S. C., Hamilton.) We have never sea 
the so-called “ American hop-tree,” and do not know whit 
itis. We have been assured (by a gentleman who bad 
the trees for sale, however) that it produced hops nearly # 








A very large breadth of land will be sown with spring 


quite as good as ordinary hops. 
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CopPERAS FOR Seep Corn.—In reply to our inquiry in 
the last number of the Farmer, Mr. C. Norton, of Portage 
(o., Ohio, says he and his neighbors have used it at the 
rate of a pound toa bushel of corn for five or six years. 
fle says “it will do the corn no injury, and will prevent 
the depredations of all insects and vermin thet prey a 
the kernel. At ‘east, the striped ground squirrel, or chip- 
muck, and the wire-worn, will not eat it.” He does not 
thick it will “head off the cut-worm, or any insects that 
eat the blade.” We presume the copperas is dissolved in 


warm water, and the corn soaked in it for 24 or 36 hours. 





Suoutp Live Be PLOWED IN ?—(T. C. J., Mercerburg, Pa.) 
We should certainly prefer to plow it in, rather than let 
it lie on the surface. The effect of lime is due not so 
much to its furnishing an actual constituent of plants, but 
rather to its action in decomposing the organic matter 
and disintegrating the mineral matter of the soil, and in 
facilitating the formation of the lime-silicate, which Way 
found to have the power of absorbing ammonia from the 
atmosphere, —and therefore it should be incorporated 
with the soil, either by plowing in, or by harrowing, culti- 
rating, etc. 

Tar Kitcoen Garpex.—(Wm. Haskins.) One of the 
best practical treatises on this subject you will find in the 
Rural Annual and Horticultural Directory for 1857. We 
will send it to you, postpaid, by mail, for twenty-five 
cents in postage stamps. The same volume also contains 
an admirable treatise on ornamental gardening, and on 
the cultivation of strawberries, raspberries, blackberries, 
gooseberries, currants, etc., and on the cultivation of 
grapes in cold houses, with much other matter of interest 
to all engaged in the culture of fruit, etc. 





A Work on Generat Horticuttvre.—(R. M., Newark, 
Okie.) You will find what you want in the Rural Annual 
end Horticultural Directory. There is more information 
on nearly all horticultural subjects in the five volumes of 
this work than in any other work of three times its cost. 
The articles are all written expressly for its pages by 
experienced men. A complete set of the work, consisting 
of five volumes, we will send you, postpaid, by mail for one 
dollar. 

Larce anp Suan Ciover.—(J. O. D.) The large or 
late clover has this advantage, that it ripens about the 
same time as timothy, and is on this account better for 
mixed hay. For pasturage, the small or early kind is 
generally considered best. It is somewhat difficult to get 
seed of the genuine large or late clover. 


Corswotp Sueer.—(A. J, G., Ballston Spa, N. ¥.) 
Cotswolds are well adapted to our climate, and have been 
successfully introduced in various portions of the Union. 
They can be procured from Col. J. W. Wars, of Berry- 
ville, Va., and also from J. Snewz, of Edmonton, C. W. 
and F. W. Srong, of Guelph, C. W. 

Draw Tire Macuine.—(A. Russet, Arnprior, C. W.) 
The machine made by A. La Tourerrs, of Waterloo, N. 
Y., is an excellent one. You can get further particulars 
by addressing him. 

Bremen Geesk.—In answer to the inquiry in the last 
Farmer, W. R. Hiuts, of Albany, N. Y., informs us he has 
» pair of these geese for sale. 








Eeyptian Oats.—(A, M.R., Pa.) We have never seen 
these oats. The writer of the article in the February 
number of the Farmer, Joun T. Howext, of Leo, Stanley 
Co., N. C., informs us that he will send any of our readers 
a sample of these oats by mail, on receipt of sufficient 
money to pay postage—that is, he will send four ounces 
on the receipt of twenty-five cents. 





Spanish Fowrs.—‘J. G. F.) I. W. Barices, of West 
Macedon, N. Y., informs us that he has some Spanish 
fowls for sale. 





2ee 





Notices of Books, Pamphlets, &c. 


WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY: New and Ilus- 
gao. Edition. Springfield, Mass.: G. & C. Mexrtam. Price 


The improvements of this new edition render the work 
as near perfect as possible. There are over 1,500 new and 
beautiful illustrations. About 10,000 new words have - 
been added to the vocabulary. The table of synonyms, 
by Dr. Goopricn, occupies about 70 quarto pages, and 
contains over 2,000 words. The table giving the pronun- 
ciation of over 8,000 names of distinguished persons of 
modern times, is a valuable addition. The table of words 
and phrases from the Latin, French, Italian and Spanish, 
rendered into English, is also exceedingly useful. So also 
are the tables giving the original signification of Bible , 
names, mottoes of the United States, abbreviations, etc. 
CASSELL’S POPULAR NATURAL HISTORY. Profusely Il- 

lustrated with Splendid Engravings and Tinted Plates. Pub 


lished in parts on the Ist and 15th of each month. Price 15 
cents. New York: Cassein, Peres & Garry, 37 Park Row. 


CASSELL’S ILLUSTRATED FAMILY BIBLE. Published in 
Monthly parts on the Ist and 15th of each month. 15 cents 
each; 24 numbers, $3. By Cassei1, Peter & Uo., 87 Park 
Row, New York. 


THE YEAR BOOK OF THE FARM AND GARDEN for 1860. 
With numerous illustrations. Vhiladelphia: A. M. Spaneuer. 
Price 25 cents. 


NIGHT LESSONS FROM SCRIPTURE, Compiled by the au- 
thor of “Amy Herbert.” New York: D, Arrieton & Co. 
Price 60 cents. 


THE HISTORY OF FRANCE. By Parxe Gopwry. Vol. 1, 
(Ancient Gaul.) New York: Harprxr & Bros. Price $2. 


THE CAXTONS: A Family Picture. By Sir Eowarp BuLwer 
Lytron, Bart, New York: Harper & Bros. Price $1. 

NOTES ON NURSING: What it id and what it is not. By 
Floanycs NientTincaLte. New York: Harper & Bros. 


DR. OLDHAM AT GREYSTONE’S AND HIS TALK THERE. 

New York: D. Aprteton & Co. Price $1. 

All the above books can be obtained from the respective 
publishers, sent, prepaid by mail, for the price annexed. 
+° 

Special Notices, 

Crow's Patent Comprvep Reaper anp Mower.—This excel- 
lent machine, the invention of Danret CLow, of Janesville, Wis., 
is now manufactured in the city of New York by the “ Harvesting 
Machine Manufacturing Co.” Agents are wanted in all parts of 
the country to introduce these machines. For further particulars 
address the Secretary, A. G. Fisnenr, 92 Broadway, New Ycrk. 
See advertisement in another column. 











PosTPONEMENT OF Mr. Warnwaicnt’s SALE or Noren Drv- 
ons.—Mr. Wainweicut’s Second Public Sale of Thoroughbred 
North Devon Cattle, advertised in the Farmer, last month, to take 
place at the Meadows, Rhinebeck, N. Y., on the 6th of June, has 
been postponed to June 18th. See advertisement in another col- 
umn. 
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Axpen’s Patent Tutt Horst Hos—For Corn, Tobacco, and 
other Root Crops, We would invite the attention ef farmers and PouGHKEEPSIE SMALL-Fruit Norsupy, 
. STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 


others to =- ——— ~— 
examine . - 
this val- 
uable improvement J.J. Tuomas, Esq., 
of Union Springs, N. Y., one of the Ed- 
itors of the Country Gentleman, and a @ 
large furmer, who will not give his opin-___ 
ion of any Agricultural implement until _<2=4 
he has tested it himself, says: 

“We have recently made a thorough trial of ALDEN’s New 
Tuiii Cuttivator, and find it an admirable implement. The 
use of the Thill gives an efficiency, thoroughness and accuracy 
in working, that render it in this respect superior to any other 
Cultivator we have tested. A man with a horse will do twice as 
much work in a given time, on stiff soil, as with a common Cul- 
tivator; and the perfect control which the operator has of its 
depth of running, and the closeness with which he may cut to 
the rows, without danger of striking or injuring the plants, al- 
most supercedes the use of the hoe in any case. 

“It is more easily managed than the Cultivator of common 
construction, is less fatiguing to the operator, and appears to be 
easy for the horse. We would recommend it to our readers as 
the best Cultivator we know. It is made by Mitton Aupen, of 
Auburn, N. Y. Price. $8. It took the First Premium at the Fair 
of the N. Y. State Agricultural Society, 1859.” 

“After using ALpEen’s Tu1Lt Horsx Hor for two years, I can 
fully endorse the above.—H. W. Dwient, President Cayuga Co. 
Agricultural Society.” 

“Having witnessed a trial of ALpzn’s Tutt Horse Hox, we 
cordially endorse all that Mr. Tiromas has said in regard to its 
value.—Josera Harari, Editor Genesee Farmer; C. W. Srerym 
of the Kochester Central Nurseries.” 











A New anv most Vatu 4nLe Prow.—We desire to call the at- 
tention of the readers of the Genesee Farmer to Rutorson & 
Harvey's Steaicut Drarr PLow, manufactured by A. Gorpon, 
of Rochester, N. ¥. Some of its numerous excellencies are set 
f-rth in the following letter, written by a well known and intelli- 
gent furmer of Yates Co., N. Y.: 

Pen Yan, Yates Co., N, Y. 

Srr—Having used your Straight Draft Plow I must say that I 
am well pleased with it, for the following reasons, among others : 
First, the ease with which the plowman can hold it. Second, is 
straight and parallel draft, Third, the ease with whieh it is 
changed from a two to three horse plow, retaining its true draft 
in cases, Fourth, the mould-board being adapted to a deep 
or shallow, wide or narrow furrow, pulverizing the soil well, and 
making uniform work. You have overcome the imperfect line 
of draft heretofore presepted to the team; the line of your plow 
is preserved at right angles with the shoulders of the team, be- 
cause of the arrangement of the beam as atiached to the iron 
frame of the plow body. Fifth, its general construction is such 
that it obviates the necessity of a flange on the land side, used on 
other plows. Joun Ma.vory, 

For price, &c., see advertisement in another column. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 

A rew short advertisements of interest to farmers—and only 
euch—will be inserted in the Genesee Farmer for twenty-five cents 
aline, or $2.50 per square, each insertion, payable in advance. To 
secure insertion, they should be sent in by the 15th of the previous 
month. The Farmer has large lists of subscribers in every State 
and Territory, and in all the British Provinces, (It has nearly 
5000 subscribers in Canada West alone.) There is no better or 
cheaper médium for advertising everything of general interest to 
rural residents in all parts of the United States and Canada. 

We will also insert a few “ Special Notices,” if appropriace to 
our columns, at fifty cents a line. 


OVER ONE HUNDRED VARIETIES IN CULTIV ation. 


WV YILSON’S ALBANY, Hooker, Peabody, Me 
Hovey, Prince’s Imperial, Scarlet ye pate, 
the ead choice varieties, at 88 cts. per doz. ; si per iw: 


per 1000, 

Triomphe deGand, Trollopes Victoria, Rivers El i 
Swanstone, and all the very choicest Foreign varieties 
per dozen ; $1.50 to $2 per 100. These varieties are of the 4°" 
LARGEST size, most excellent flavor, and well worthy the atienn 
of amateurs and others wishing superior frujt for family = 


NEW VARIETIES. 


Feast's New Fillmore Strawberry —Ve rolifie: 
size and Saver, Best Sve at $3 per doa. TY Prolific; exceliey 
Donwner"s i rawberry—Largest size ; 
ag Be productive, } free at $5 per doz. Superior fave, 
Cho Ys Pr Strawberry— Early ; | oui 
and sweet. Sent free at $1.50 per doz. Ys largest size; meting 


Allen—Very hardy, requires no winter protection; 

$1 per doz. ; per 100. P & fine tro, 
vinckles’ Orange—Best of ali for family use. $1 per doz, 
French—Hardy ; bears two annual crops; fine fruit, 4 

doz. ; $5 per 100. a 


Also, all the leading varieties of 
CURRANTS, GOOSEBERRIES AND GRAPES, 


at lew prices. Catalogues sent gratis. 
The undersigned, devotisg bis personal attention to the erty. 
sive cultivation of Small Fruits, is enabled to offer 
true to name, and at low prices. Plants packed with | 
for any distance. EDWIN MARsHA 
Po'keepsie, N, Y, 
A fine stock of Linna@us Rhubarb, (the best variety u 
$1.50 per doz. ; $8 per 100, Nayh 


EGYPTIAN CORN. 


TS SUBSCRIBER offers to Farmers throughout the 

the EGYPTIAN CORN, which upon trial last year wasioen4 
to ripen, planted even the first of July: It is estimated, from jy 
prolific qualities, to yield 200 bushels J acre, amd weighs by 
sealed measure, 65 ibs. to the bushel. his Corn was produced 
from some procured direct from Mr. Jones, our Consular Agent, 
directly on his return from Egypt. It requires no different q). 
ture from that of other varieties, and in the South two on 
be raised in one season on the same ground. It grows in th 
form of a Tree, and twenty-two ears have grown upon one salt, 
and will average from five to fifteen. For domestic wee it ism 
paralelied. When ground and properly bolted, it is equal incor 
and fineness to wheaten flour. As @ forage crop, by sowing in 
drills or broadcast, for early feed, there is no kind of corn # Wel 
adapted for milch cows, and none that will yield half the value 
stalks or corn. 

It can be successfully grown in any State in the Union, fom 
Maine to Texas. I can give the most satisfactory references tht 
the corn is, in every respect, what I represent it to be, and fu- 
ther, I am the only person throughout the country who has thi 
variety of corn. Having secu a quantity, I am now able» 
fill all orders, for those desirous ef testing it. 

To any person who will enclose in a letter One Dollar, in stamp 
or currency, directed to me, I will send, postage pair, sufficient 
corn to produce enough to plant, the following year, from twenty 
to thirty acres; also, directions for planting and cultivation, 

G2 To any person that will get up a club of rivz, I will ani 
8 package gratis. . 

Give your full name, Post-Office, County and State, write 
plainly, so that no errors may occur. 

Address M. E. CRANDAL. 


May—1* Sandwich, De Kalk Co. Iitinols 
PROPOSAL TO ESTABLISH 


Sunday School Libraries Free of Cost. 


Ww OFFER our t Gospel Engraving after Thorwaideen’s 
CHRIST AND HIS APOSTLES, 
to Sunday Schools, at a price per hundred which will secute 
them, by re-selling the picture at our regular retail price of om 
dollar each, a sufficient sum to purchase 
Three Hundred Volumes. 

This is the most popular religious engraving ever published in 
America, and the Sunday Schools to. which we have supplied 
copies thus far have found no difficulty in disposing of from one 
to two hundred (and in one instance three hundred in the 

















_—~o 


QUFFOLE SWINE.—The subscribers have on hand and for 
sale Pure Blood Surroix Pies, bred from their importations 
rae eee 
ress Y or 
It ISAAC STICKNEY, ” { Boston, Mase 








~ 


of from twenty to thirty days. Christian parents everywhen 
seem more especially anxious to possess the pictare now tml it 
affords the opportunity of encouraging their children in a goa 
work, and affording them a means of moral and religious instrue 
tion. Address 





ON & 
May—3i* 87 Park Row, New York. 
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HARVESTING 
Machine Manufacturing Company. 


OFFICE, No. 92 BROADWAY, 
Opposite Trinity Church, New York. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


CLOW’S PATENT 


COMBINED REAPER AND MOWER, 


ATTENTION! 
ARMERS AND DEALERS IN AGRICULTURAL 
. IMPLEMENTS. 





HIE above Machine is the invention of DANIEL CLOW, of 
Janesville, Wiscous'h, where a few were built and used for 
the first time in the harvest of 1859; and having zxczeprp the 
expectations of all in the execution of its work, the Company 
now offer itto the public as possessing great advantages to the 
Far. 1et — . 
"1. The Machine being lighter than any other, requires less 
power in working. One heavy horee, or a light span of horses, 
will work it with ease throughout the season. 
@. Itissimple in its construction, and not Mable to get out of 
order, but should it do so, it is easily re , 
3. It ie not liable to clog, and is adapted to work in all kinds 
can 


here any Reaper be 5 
# ook in is oe aie ht be multi to the entire num- 
ber of Machines yet constructed. The following will suffice : 


Capt Wu. Mactoon, of Janesville, Wisconsin, saye— 

«| used Crow’s Comprnep Mower snp Kearse in the last 
harvest, and unbesitatingly pronounce it superior to any other 
Machine with which I am acquainted. In one instance it cut ten 
acres of oats in half a day, and I have no doubt with a livel 
team it would average 20 acres per day. The draught is muc 
lighter than in any other Machine—not more than half; under 
no circumstances does it require more than an ordinary team,” 

Every Machine warranted to give entire satisfaction. 

For culars, terms, &c., address to the Company's Office, 
No, 92 wey, New York, 
A. G@. FISHER, Secretary. 

the Machines, to whom a liberal 








ATTENTION SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 
Booxs ror Norarne! 
peed 8CHOOL Sotentem, pe and Poa, 
are hereby notified we propose to sell our magnificent an 
popalar caguring of ‘Thorwalisen’s 
CHRIST AND HIS AFOSTLES, 
po mag greed ma dred to Sunday Schools as will enable the 
children to ze from their sale, at our own ordinary prices, 
the means to purchase 
A SUNDAY SCHOOL LIBRARY. 
The profit on one hundred copies will secure 
One Hundred and Fifty Volumes 
of excellent Sunday School Books, and as the picture is in univer- 
saldemand among Christian families of all denominations, none 
of these institutions will find any rey in disposing of at least 
that number in the churches to which they belong. One dollar 


fora superb picture of first-class size, viz., three feet by tro, is a 
to the actual value of such a 





sum 80 —_ in . es ae beautiful 
tunity of supp! their families with such a subject for rofta. 
ble contemp! and at the same time affording their children 
an nity of assisting in the formation of a religious library 


for their own spiritual and mental profit. 
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ROCHESTER AGRICULTURAL WORKS. 





ao 


“Ese and Dealers in Farming Implements— Your atten- 
tion is called to Rulofson & Harvey’s Stratcut Drart Piow. 
The above Plow is commended by all who have tested it, as the 


very best in use. 

It embraces new and valuable principles, Its worth is attested 
by the tact, that although a new Plow, it has already received the 
First Premium*wherever it has been exhibited, viz: at Yates, 
Schuyler and Ontario Co, Faire. Also, at the “ American Insti- 
tute, New York City. Also, awarded the First Premium, a Siy- 
ver Mepat, at our State Fair, 1859. 

The Draft of this Plow has been tested at County and State 
Fairs, in competition with numberiess other Plows, and in every 
instance proved itself the lightest draft, 

It is adapted equally well to two or three horses, by a simple 

the beam from one side of the standard to thé other; 
and possesses other valuable points, which render it altogether 
the best plow in use. 


Price of Plow complete, wood or iron beam, $12. 


HYDE & WRIGHT'S PATENT HORSE HOE OR CULTI- 
VATOER PLOW. 





t received the First Pemium 


Ale é Z, 





The above énval up 
) ag MEDAL.) at the Great National Fair, held in Chicago, 
pt. 1859. following are some of the advantages this Cni- 


tivator has over every other kind now in use: 
1. Lightness and durability, being made of the best ~~ of 
aa ely polished, and the w implement weighing 


2. Ada ~~ to pe of wort Gap any on a 
known; a t thorough vator when used w 
all the tooth on, Sevag the ground even and level, and working 
nearer the rows than any other Cultivator. 

8. By removing the small teeth, and ee wings to the 
shovel, it is the most perfect implement for hilling that can be 


4 It works ually well in corn, cotton, or any kind of crop re- 
qu — g, and in most cases han«d-hoeing can be dis- 


considering the many kinds of work to which 


5. Its 
it can be —_— the farmer having in one implement all that is 


cultivating and hilling any kind of crop, or for cov- 


ering and d 
igging 


$8; pod and polished, $8.50. 





AYTON & CO, 
May—si* 87 Park Row, New York. 
Double Pinion, and all Iron Horse Powers, are manufeetured by 
LOOMINGTON NURSERY, ILL.—Eighty acres. Fruit . 
Bam jGraamental Trees. Bool = 10,000, $50. Wilson’s a with all = improvements, and in the most substantial 
y Ld > 1; b . new List. 
Mareb, 1860-3" F. K. PHOENIX. CUTTING BOX. 
All who want a Feed Cutter, adapted — to the a 
Tmary AGENTS WANTED.—At the St. Catharines Nur- | of ai binds of fodder, will find my Cutting Box to answers 
series, to whom liberal com ion will be given. Apply wants. ALEXANDER GORDON. 
immediately to = t=. BEALE, St. Catharines, ©, W. 68 South St. Paul Street, Rochester, N. ¥ 
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NANSEMOND SWEET POTATOE PLANTS— 
For Northern planting. A superior article. 
Packed to go Safely Long Distances. 

, Prices—400 for $1, 1,000 for $2, 5,000 for $9, 10,000 for 
" $15, during May and June, . 

i} Send stamp for circular of directions in culture, and 
4 experience of growers at the North. 

Cc. B. MURRAY, 
(Late O. 8, Murray & Son,) 

Foster’s Crossings, Ohio. 











April—% 
Flower Seeds by Mail! 
Flower Seeds by Mail! 
Flower Seeds by Mail! 
OUR OWN SELECTION OF 


25 VARIETIES FOR $1.00; 
50 vAninTeS 





FOR $2.00; 
VARIETIES FOR $4.00. 


@ Persons ordering either of the above assortments may rely upon 
a beautiful collection, J. M. THORBURN & CO., 
May—lit 15 John Street, New York. 


~NEW YORK STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


}REMIUM ON FARMS, 1860.—Premjum for best grain 
I farm of not less than 50 acres, under culture,......... $50 00 


Best grazing and cheese dairy farm, not less than 50 acres, 





UNder CUlUPE,........ccecscccecesccccccescccceceseces 00 
Best grazing and butter dairy farm, as above,............ $50 00 
Best cultivated farm, not less than 50 acres, (woodland in- 

Claded,)..ccccccesescee o sececcee C000 cece cccecccccccces 30 00 


{2 Competitors for the premiums on farms ure desired to 
give notice to the Secretary, on or before the 1st of July, of their 
intention to compete ; and some member or members of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee will be assigned to visit and examine the 
farms, and report on the same. B. P. JOHNSON, 

Agricultural Rooms, Albany, ' Secretary. 

April 12th, 1860. May—3t 


NEW EVERGREENS 
A= many New DECIDUOUS TREES and SHRUBS, col- 

we lected from all the best sources abrvad, can be furnished to 
amateurs at reasonable rates. 

The attention of the TRADE is particularly invited to the low 
prices by the quantity of RARE CONIFEROUS TREES. 

For catalogues, address PARSONS & CO., 

May, 1860.—2t Flushing, near New York. 


RASPBERRIES, &., CHEAP. 
> 00 RASPBERRIES—Red Antwerp, Fastolf, Knevitt’s 
dS, Giant, Franconia and Allen—at $25 per thousand. 
Dorchester Seedling Blackberries—$30 per thousand. 
Wilson’s Albany Strawberry—$6 per thousand. 
1,500 Jsabella Grapes, at lowest rates. 


JNO. 8. GOOLD, 
May—lIt Maredon, Weyne Co., N. Y. 


\OUNTY AGENTS WANTED.—#50 per month and all 
) expenses paid, to introduce our 
New National Double Thread Twenty Dollar 
Sewing Machine. 
The cheapest and the best. For complete instructions and a 
rmanent business, address, with stamp, J. W. HARRIS & CO., 
Bhoe and Leather Exchange, Boston, Mass, May, 1860—2t. 














A. BROWER’'S 


Patent Water-Proof Composition, 


j 7 ARRANTED to make Boots and Shoes, and all Leather, 
impervious to water, and last nearly as Jong again for using 
it. Peddlers make from $2 to $5 per day selling it. Send stamp 
for circular. For sale by all dealers in Boots and Shoes, Hard- 
ware, Drugs, Notions and Groceries. A. BROWER & CO., 
May—6t. 4 Reade Street, New York. 


AVIS’ SEEDLING AND PRINCE ALBERT POTATOES 
at $2.00 per bbl.—single bushel for 80 stamps. 
POTATO OATS—Genuine and very fine, per bag of 23¢ bush- 
els, $2.00. A gociege of Hubbard Squash Seed sent free with 
each order, if desired. Orders solicited. 
1t* JOHN A. ROBINSON, Belcher, Washington Co., N. Y. 


ohg wen SQUASH SEED AT WHOLESALE.—1,000 
Ibs. of Hubbard — Seed at Wholesale, very cheap, by 
the original introducer, My seed is of the purest quality, and my 








y the quantity, gratis. 


May, 1860.—1t 


JAMES J. H. GREGORY, 
Marblehead, Mase. 


“> are at the lowest rates. Circulars and placards supplied | 


———— : = : <=. 
. s Fie. 
e’s Rain and River Water Filter 
IS no longer an experiment, Jt 
every practical and scientific arrange 
rendering the most impure Rain cod 'h 
Water free from all decomposed organic mane 
on a color and smell, , 
ney are PORTABLE, DURAB , 
VENIENT and CHEAP; can be ~~ Gs. 
any distance in safety, and ; - 
isfaction. ~~ 
Manufactured by 
JAMES TERRY & CO., 
Rochester, ¥, y. 
April, 1860 ~ 


WHO CAN EQUAL IT? 


A GENTLEMAN residing in Jefferson county, N Y.,, baritg 


Kedzi 





(3 Deseriptive circulars sent free. 





sold one of our Three Horse Endless Chain Powers ail 
Combined Thresher and Winnower, wrote to us upon Petutige 
pay for the same, that Mr. Sprague, the purchaser, had th “. 
240 bushels of barley in three hours, and that he was doing mnt 
than the eight-horse machines. uae 

Mr. V. Belnap, of N. East, Erie Co., Pa., says: You 
chines have driven al! others out of this section. The rohan 
you sent is thought rather the best. I have threshed 108 bashes 
of wheat in 2 hours and 69 minutes, without stopping and pq 
wet hair on my horses. I threshed 140 bushe!s of oats in 1 haw 
and 35 minutes, and the oats very damp at that.” 

This machine was one of our Two Horse Powers and Combine 
Threshers and Winnowers—the first of four sent into that yiciniy 

Also, Mr. E. H Barnard, of Pittsford, Monroe county, ¥. ¥ 
says of our Two House Power Threshers and Winnowers: “Nhe 
Messrs. Miller threshed 60 bushels of oats in 55 minutes, for fg 
consecutive hours, without extra exertion, and the oats Were fed 
loose, never having been bound. 

Our Endless Chain Powers for One, Two and Three Hong 
Lever Powers, Combined Threshers and Winnowers, and Thr. 
ers with Vibrating Separators, have met with unequalled sucey 
wherever introduced. 

We also manufacture a Clover Machine lately much improps, 
which can not be surpassed for durability or quality and quant 
of its work. , : 

G3" We warrant all our machines to suit purchasers, 

For full particulars and Price List, send, for our Deseriptny 
Cireular, which will be sent to all applicants. : 

dress G. WESTINGHOUSE & C0, 
March, 1860.—3t 


Agricultural Works, Schenectady, ¥, Y, 
FS SALE—The 2-year old Short-horned Durham Ball Or 
got by Imported, Squire Gwynne, 2d. (1101,) cut of Filipail, 
4th, &e., &e., &., &c., (both purchased of 8. Tuonyz, of Thon 
dale.) See American Herd Book. 
The subscriber offers him for sale on very reasonable term 
having another Bull, not so nearly connected with his stock, 
~ one fine Bull Calf, about two months’ old, of pure-blod 
stock. 
Any one wishing to purchase may, for 
A. } 


ticulars, address, 
May—lIt 





digree or further 
f. UNDERHILL, 
Clinton Corners, Duchess Co., XN. ¥, 


JOHN MERRYMAN, 
President of the Maryland State Agricultural Socicty, 
BREEDER OF 

Hereford Cattle, Hampshire Down Sheep & Berkshire Hog. 
TS BEST specimens of the above stock, of any age. form ° 
Stock delivered in Baltimore, if desired, on Railroad Can@ 

Boats. Orders must be addressed to JOHN MERRYMAN, 

May—2t* Hayfields, near Cockeysville, Baltimore Co,, Md 


HOROUGH-BRED Ayrshire Cattle, South-down Sheep, (hee 
ter White and Sefton White Hogs, bred and for sale aid 
times. I now have a lot of fine Chester Pigs, bred from prem 


um stock, which can be suitably mated.. Address. 











May—1t* H. T. WOLLARD, 
Castine, Darke Co., Ohio, 
6 SESE, ” CATTLE—Commonly known as “ Aupzsnn’ 
SHANGHAI, or TARTAR EEA for sale, Apply 
WILLIAM REDMO) 
May—3t 43 Barclay St, New York, 





West Haverford, Delaware C Pr, 
CATTLE and ESSEX HOGS, Mah 





(;*2. F, CURWEN 

Breeder of DEVON 

PREMIUM SIX WEEKES’ POTATOES.—50 bushels of ths 
variety for sale by CHAS. C. HOLTON. May also be hal 

of J. Rapause, Rochester, N. Y. Price $1. May-l* 

PINT AND QUART BERRY BOXES—At $15 and $20per 








Address NICHOLAS HALLOCK, 
May—2t* 


G 
— STON GETT, 








TURAL IMPLEMENTS—A 
at manufacturers’ prices, forsale by A. 
ona) 84 Cliff Street, New York 
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WHAT EVERYBODY WANTS. 


EVERYBODY’S LAWYER 


AND 
COUNSELLOR IN BUSINESS. 


BY FRANK CROSBY, 
or THE PUILADELPRIA BAR. 


How to draw up Partyersnip Papers, and gives 
It Tells aa neral forms for Acreements of all kinds, 
ILLS OF SALE, Leases and Petitions. 
Tells How to draw up Bonps and Morteaces, Arri- 
It = pavits, Powers of ArrorNney, Notes and Bitis 
of ExoHan@e, Receipts and RELEASES. 
The Laws for the Cotiectron of Dents, with the 
It Tells You Statutes of Liwrration, and amount and kind 
of Property Exempt from Exgcution in every 
State. 
How to make an AssicNment properly, with 
It Tells You furms for Composition with Creprroks, and the 
InsoLvent Laws of every State. 
ou The legal relations existing between GUARDIAN 
It Tells ¥ and Warp, Masrea and APPRENTICE, and 
LANDLORD and TENANT. 
‘What constitutes Lise. and Stanper, and the 
It Tells You Law as to Marrtacs Dower, the Wire's Rieut 
in Property, Divorce and ALIMony. 
‘ou The Law for Mecnanics’ Lrens in every State, 
It Tells ¥ aud the Naturaization Laws of this country, 
and how to comply with the same. 
You The Law concerning Pensions and how to obtain 
Bam one, and the Pae-Exption Laws to Pusiic 
LANps. 
Tells You The Law for Patents, with mode of procedure 
B ™ in obtaining one, with INTERFERENCES, ASSIGN- 
ments and TaBLE or FEEs. 


How to make your W111, and how to ADMINISTER 

It Tells You on AN Estate, with the law and the require- 
ments thereof in every State. 

It Tells You The meaning of Law Txews in general use, and 
explains to you the Lecrsiative, Executive 
and JupictaL Powers of both the General and 
State Governments. 

It Tells You How ro xeer ovt or Law, by showing how to 
do your business legally, thus saving a vast 
amount of property, and vexatious litigation, 
by its timely consultation. 

Singie copies will be sent by mail, postage paid, to Hvery Far- 
mer, Every Mechanic, Every Man of Business, and Everybody 
in every State on reccipt of $1.00, or in law style of binding at 
$1.25. 

T can be made by enterprising 
$1000 A y EAR men everywhere, in selling 
thé above work, as our inducements to all such are very libe- 
ral. 

For single copies of she Book, or for terms to agents, with other 
information, apply to or address 

JOHN E. POTTER, Publisher, 

May—8t No, 617 Sansom St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


DIOSCOREA BATATAS, 


oR 
CHINESE POTATOES 
B* MAIL.—The experience of judicious growers in the culti- 
vation of the Chinese Potatoes confirms all that has been said 
in their favor. Wherever they have received the care necessary 
to their full development, the result has been entirely satisfactory 
in every respect. 
PR - a post-paid, at 25 cts. per dozen; $150 per 100; 
r .) . 
Send for our Catalogues, 
J. M. THORBURN & CO. 
15 John Street, New York. 


NEW VALUABLE SQUASH SEEDS, 
Y MAIL—POST-PAID. 





May—It 









Wuire Leenorn,............ ‘ ket, 25 cents. 
Mammota Cusa,.... CC ageenen mir ate . 3 “ 
MeAmNOeE ORT... c-cccres cvsccece = > 
Iurortep Lrwa MARROW,......... soneceter-i™ : * 
PIII, ons cscectccsccambecsee S iin 
WE MODAN, cccdccccceccced per Ib., $1.50; peroz., 20 “ 
True Seven-yeEar PuMPKIN,........ +seee+per packet, 25 “ 
Japan Apple Piz MELON,..........0. 025 & o> 

&@™ Send for our Catalogues. 


J. M. THORBURN & OO. 


May—1t 15 John Street, New York. 





LONG ORANGE CARROT. 


CKNOWLEDGED by all Cultivators to be the most valuable 
root crop now in cultivation, 

We have a limited supply of seed raised from the finest stock in 

the world. Price per l., $1, or at reduced rates in large quan- 






tities, ALs0, 
Larose Wuirs SuGar Bert,...............+++- per Ib., 50 cents. 
Lone Rep MANGEL WuRTZEL,..............000 . .@ ¢ 
Yxettow Grose “* i a> ebemechesedeep » & » * 
A Se an ahiahnenouadh  deatsenedat - =» © 
Lone SmootH Bioop Brer,................006 te » @ 
Premium Firat Duton Cappaes,............. “ $2 50 
Extra Fine Lance Drumngap Cappage,..... “ 2 50 
True Wuite-spinep CucUMBER,............... S =.* 
IMPROVED DWARF ORRA,.... 22.00.00 scccccese “ ™@ © 
Larex Rep and YeLttow Ontos, each,......... “ 100 
Ree WEN GU Rins 5 06cisen boaswadcteek “ 150 
Turnirs— Lone Wurtz, Frencn, and 2u other 

COUP bbs che ccc eth desecesabes bvccece « = © 


DioscorEa Batartas, (Tubers) or Chinese Potatoes, 25 cents per 
dozen ; $1.50 per 100; $10 per 1,000. 
Send for our Catalogues. 
J. M. THORBURN & CO. 
May—1t 15 John Street, New York. 


WM. PATERSON’S 


Improved Superphosphate of Lime 


\ ANUFACTURED and for sale at Division Street Wharf, 
i¥i Newark, N.J., and by the Manufacturer's agents in this and 
other States, 

It is put up in bags of 100 and 150 Ibs. each, and marked with 
the maker’s name, to whom orders sent with cash or satisfactory 
references, here or in New York, will be promptly executed, 

The aforesaid article consists principally of charred bones, dis 
solved by sulphuric acid, with a large proportion of Peruviar 
Guano, and other importan: ingredients. 

The largely increased sales for the last six years, with the unso 
licited Reports of Agents, &c., attest satisfactorily its remunera 
tive results, being found more permanent in its effects than Peru 
vian Guano, and consequently decidedly mure profitable. 

It has been the aim of the Manufacturer to make this Manunr 
what it is avowed to be, and the public may rely assuredly that . 
will continue to be uniform in quality and profitable to the buye1 

Circulars, with particular instructions for use, will be sent bv 
mail when requested, or on application to bis rue. 

May—6t WM. PATERSON. 


EUROPEAN POTATOES. 


RECEIVED, two years since, from the Seedsman to the Im 

perial Agricultural Society of France, a collection of One 
Hundred varieties of Potatoes, selected as the best, from upward 
of Five Hundred varieties, collected from all parts of the worid, 
and cultivated by that Society for the — of testing their 
quality. This collection has been carefully cultivated during the 
past two , and specimens exhibited at some of our Siate 
and County Fairs, which have attracted much attention. From 
these, Seventy-yive varieties have been selected. which for their 
productiveness, fine flavor, and freedom from disease, can be re- 
commended as every way desirable for general cultivation. 

For the pu of introducing as extensively as ible, I have 
put them up in collections as follows, which can sent by Ex- 
press to any part of the country: 

75 varieties, 3 potatoes each, each sort distinctly labeled,...$5 00 
ma?) Be - pa - -. 400 














25 « 2 “ om s S --. 8 90 
Also, Davis’ Seedlings and Dovers, at $1 per bushel, $2.75 per 
B. K. BLISS, 








barrel. . 
May—lIt Springfield, Mass. 
EVERGREEN TREE AND SHRUB SEEDS. 
ORWAY SPRUCE,......... peer tetsinebaed per Ib., $0 75 
BatsaM Fir,....... popes evanve jy eaquees cece be 8 00 
Buiack Austrian Prne,............ gcevececeves ~_ 8 00 
ear peodesddecccddbted 2 2 00 
i eT E esecded ewoe’ 1 50 
WerMouTsa Punm,............sseee08 doacdscccccce S 8 00 
Prrou Puvr,....... bucks cod edb be ceseed seevcves ot 8 00 
BOTT FUR, oxpccceoccesevescose wesecese eacesesee | * 180 
Cutnese Arspor ViT#,........ dodesesss Pecescces & 3 00 
AMERICAN Bap Cyprrss,...........- seeseeeecees per Qt, 30 
SteawBerry Trex, (Arbutus wnedo).......+..+++ peroz., 25 
BuckTHorn SEeEpD,..... easceceneconecs aegersece «--perlb,, 1 00 
GOBASE ORAWGR,. 2... 0. cccccsece secccccccces sees +. per qt 75 
Honey Looust, for Hedges,..........--+++eeeeeees perlb., 75 
Yettow Loouvst, for Timber,..........+-+s-0000+ . = 5 
Vinerita Lute, (very rare) .......-+++++ ++es-per packet, 25 
G2" Send for our Catalogues. 


J. M. THORBURN & CO., 
15 John Street, New York. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED 
R CIRCULARS address 
GEORGE F. TUTTLE, 
May, 1860.—4t No. 100 Nassau Street, New York. 


May—it 
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Rare and Beautiful Flowers. 
B. K. BLISS, SEEDSMAN AND FLORIST, 
Springfield, Massachusetts, 

OULD respectfully inform his friends and patrons that his 
new Descriptive Catalogue of FLOWER AND VEGETA- 
BLE SEEDS is now ready for delivery, and will be mailed to all 
applicants enclosing @ three-cent stamp. Much pains has been 
taken in preparing it, and it contains, in addition to the informa- 
tion usually found in such lists, many descriptive and cultural 

notes for the benefit of the amateur and unprofessional florist. 

It will embrace all that is new and most desirable among 
Annuals, Biennials, Perennials, and Green House Seeds, alike 
suitable for the Flower Garden, Pleasure Grounds, Lawns, Shrub- 
beries, and the Conservatory, as well as many matchless novelties 
of the highest merit, which have been collected by his European 
correspondents from the most reliable sources, 


Collection of Flower Seeds by Mail, Postpaid. 

The following collections have been sent out from his establish- 
ment for the past six years, and are now favorably known in 
every section of the country. 

Assortment No. 1—Contains twenty choice varieties of Annuals 
—$1.00. 

AssorTMENT No. 2—Contains twenty choice varieties of Bien- 
nials and Perennials—$1.00. 

Assortuent No. 8—Contains ten extra fine varieties of Annuals 
and Perennials, embracing many of the newest and choicest in 
cultivation—$1.00. 

AssorTuent No. 4—Contains five very choice varieties selected 
from Prize Flowers of English Pansies, German Carnation and 
Picotee Pinks, Verbenas, Truffant’s French Asters, Double Holly- 
hocks—$1 00. 

Any one remitting $3.00 will receive the four assortments, 
postage free. ' 

The Seeds contained in the above assortments are of his own 
sclection. Purchasers who prefer to make their selection from 
the Catalogue will be entitled to a discount proportionate to the 
quantity ordered. 

(= All erders must be accompanied with the Cash, which can 
be remitted in current bank bills or postage stamps. 

Please address B. K. BLISS, 

March, 1860,—3t Springfield, Mass. 


NEW BOOK on GRAPE CULTURE. 
BY WILLIAM BRIGHT, 
Logan Nursery, Philadelphia, Pa. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
BRIGHT’s SINGLE STEM, DWARF AND RENEWAL 
SYSTEM OF GRAPE CULTURE. 


Adapted tothe Vi the Grapery, and the Fruiting of 
Pe panes on ‘ott, on Trellises, Arbori, de. 


N this work full Directions are given for Cultivating and Fruit- 

ing Pot Vines; a new system of Pruning for the Vineyard ; 

New method of making Vine Borders; New Management of 
Cold Grapery ; New Views on Fertilizing the Grape. 

This is not a compilation of old matter respecting the Vine, but 
a purely original work, full of new ——— for planting, 
pruning, traing and fruiting the Grape, under all kinds of cul- 
ture; drawn from personal experience, and poe confirmed 
by the opinions of the best Grape-growers in England. 

Price of the work, Fifty Cents per single copy. Sent by mail 
to all parts of the United States and Canada, post paid, on receipt 
of the price. Postage stamps received in payment. 

*,*A liberal Discount to the Trade. 

Address WILLIAM BRIGHT, 
April—8t 627 Market St., Philadelphia. 
MARBLEHEAD DRUMHEAD CABBAGE. 

HIS is the most popular Cabbage carried into the Boston 
markets. It is remarkable for its reliability for heading; 
ander good culture, 95 per cent. will set marketable heads. The 
=—_ i remarkably bard and heavy, fine grained and rich 
avored, * 

Thereby ofer FIVE DOLLARS for ONE OUNCE of seed 
of am y of Drumhead Cabbage that shall 2 this in 
the due rete cnertetes — 

A package of seed, post paid, for 25 cents; one pound of seed, 
post paid, for $4.00, JAMES J. H. GREGORY, 

April, 1860.—2t arblehead, Mass. 


THE HUBBARD SQUASH. 


™™ seed raised of this celebrated Squash, by the original in- 
troducer, at 12 cents for a package of 50 seeds—post paid. 

Dealers supplied with seed in bulk at the lowest rates. 

The Hubbard Squash is the sweetest, dryest and richest flavor- 
ed of all winter squashes, and brings double the prices of the 
Boston Marrow JAMES J. H. GREGORY, ’ 

Marbiehead, 


April—2t 














eT 


VALUABLE SEEDs! 


AGRICULTURISTS AND FARMERS NOTICE }; 


1st-—-THE MUSTANG GRAPE, of Texas. This Gra is 
native of Texas, but will grow jinely anywhere. It bear : 
fruit than any other vine, which makes the finest article ¥ edd 
For preserving, &c., it is unsurpassed. ime, 

To those who wish td@cultivate, or try it, we will send a 
package of the seed for One Dollar, or, if preferred, a chet 
or Fi a with Roots, fixed 80 a8 not to 
or , for Two Dollars, by mail. to any address, 

HUBIRT & CO, 

Little Wichita, Clay Co., Texas, 


24—THE “TURKISH FLINT WHEAT.” This celebrated 
Wheat —— three times as much as any other Wheat ever 
sown. he flour is of the finest and sweetest quality—as white 
as the driven snow, 

Enough seed to produce, at the Arst planting, from 10 to 19 
bushels, br be sent in a strong linen sack, by mail, for One 





“HUBIRT & CO 
Little Wichitia, Clay Co., Texas” 


8d—THE “ PINE-APPLE PUMPKIN.” Every housekeeper 
should have this delicious vegetable. It is better than any 
“ dried — apples, or anything of the kind, for making 
pies, puddings, custards, etc., or to eat alone, 
A large package of seed sent by mail for One Bollar, 
Direct to “HUBIRT & ©O., 
April—4t Little Wichita, Ciay Co., Texas” 


Thorough-Bred North Devons 
AT PUBLIC AUCTION. 
4 he subscriber intends holding his Second Public Sale of De. 
von Cattle on Wednesday, the \3thday of June next, when 
he will offer between 20 and 30 head, males and females, of his 
own breeding—ell Herd-book animals and of superior excellence, 

As at his previous sale, each lot will be started at a very low 
price, and sold without reserve to the highest bidder over that 
amount. 

Catalogues containing pedigrees of the animals to be sold, and 
full particulars as to terms, &c., will be ready by the 15th of April, 
and will be sent, on application, to all desiring it. 

c. 8. WAINWRIGHT, 

April—3t The Meadows, Rhinebeck, N. Y. 


FLOWER SEEDS BY MAIL. 
HE subscriber has for many years past spared no pains or ex- 
pense in procuring, buth in Europe and this country, every 
variety of Annual Flower Seeds that could be obtained, and ak 
ter cultivating over one thousand varieties, has selected aboutone 
hundred kinds, with a view of —s all the most desirable 
for hardy garden cultivation, a list of-which will be sent to any 
one, And for $1, TurTy-Turez Kunps of any on the list will be 
sent by mail, ge paid. 

Garden, Vegetable and Flower Seeds of all kinds have been 
largely grown by the subecriber for more than thirty years past, 
He has now nearly one hundred acres devoted to this purpose, 
and can furnish ds of all descriptions, of the choicest kinds 
and purest quality, at the lowest iw and in any quantity de 
sired. G. R. GARRETSON, 

April—2t Flushing, Long Island, N. Y. 


TO HORSEMEN. 


ELLING’S WORM DIURETIC AND CONDITION 
POWDERS, made after Veterinary Physicians’ recipes, 
are very efficacious when given to tiorses suffering from inflam- 
mation of the lungs, heaves, worms, surfeit, moulting, or when 
hide-bound. Testimonials from farmers, city-railroad men, and 
other owners of horses, with directions for use, may be had on 
asotemee to SAMUEL G. WELLING, Apothecary, New Roch- 
elle, Westchester county, N. Y. The trade supplied at $4 per 
dozen, large boxes of one dozen doseseach. Retail price, 50 cents 
per box. April, 1860.—8* 


0.1 PERUVIAN GUANO—Government brand and weight 
on every bag; 
SUPER-PHOSPHATE OF LIME, 
BONE DUST, LAND PLASTER, éc., 
For sale in — to suit purchasers at lowest market prices. 
Send for a circular. . LONGETT, 
April, 1860.—8t $4 Cliff street, New York. 


500 000 WILSON’S ALBANY SEEDLING STRAW- 
° BERRY—#4 per 1,000; 50 cts. per 100, 
10,000 Hooker Seedling StrawLerry, $10 per 1,000: $1 50 per 100. 
30,000 Lawton Blackberry, very fine, $30 per 1,000; $4 per 
100; $3 for 50. For sale by Cc. L. TWING, 
April—2t Lansingburgh, N, Y. 


| ee POULTRY, RABBITS, ETO.— spring Circular now 
ready—sent free—send for one. Bey furnished fresh for 


setting. Address 5. RALPH, Box 81 
April—% Buffalo, N. ¥. 
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GPALDING’S PREPARED GLUE! 
SPALDIN@’S PREPARED GLUE! 
SPALDING’S PREPARED GLUE! 
SAVE THE PIECES! 


ECONOMY! DISPATCH! 
par“ A Srirom in Time saves Nive.” 8 
As accidents will happen, even in well-regulated families, it 
is very desirable to have some cheap and convenient way for 
repairing Furniture, Toys, Crockery, &c. 


SPALDING’S PREPARED GLUE 
meets all such emergencies, and no household can afford to be 
without it, Itis always ready and up to the sticking point, There 
is no longer any necessity for limping chairs, splintered veneers, 
beadiess dolls, and broken cradles. It is just the article for cone, 
shell, and other ornamental work, so popular with ladies of refine- 


ment and taste. 

This adinirable preparation is ased cold, being chemically held 
in solution, and possessing all the valuable qualities of the best 
cabinet-makers’ Glue. It may be used in the place of ordinary 
mucilage, being vastly more adhesive, 

“USEFUL LN EVERY EOUSE.” 
N. B.—A Brush accompanies each bottle. Price, 25 cents. 


Wholesale Depot, Ne. 30 Platt Street, New York. 


HENRY C. SPALDING & CO., 
Box No. 3,600 New York, 


Put up for Dealers in Cases containing four, eight, and twelve 
dozen—a beautiful Lithograph Show-Card accompanying each 


package. , 


Address 


(27 A single bottle of SPALDING'S PREPARED GLUE 
will save ten times its cost annually to every household. ggg 

Sold by all pr t Stationers, Druggists, Hardware and 
Furniture Dealers, Grocers. and Fancy Stores, 

Country Merchants should make a note of SPALDING’S PRE- 
PARED GLUE, when making up their list It will stand any 
climate. 


SPALDING’S PREPARED GLUE! 


USEFUL IN EVERY HOUSE 


SPALDING’S PREPARED GLUE 
SOLD BY STATIONERS 


SPALDING’S PREPARED GLUE 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS, 


SPALDING’S PREPARED GLUE, 
SOLD BY HARDWARE DEALERS. 


SPALDING’S PREPARED GLUE, 
SOLD BY HOUSE-FURNISHING STORES. 


SPALDING’S PREPARED GLUE 
SOLD BY FURNITURE DEALERS. 


SPALDING’S PREPARED GLUE, 
80LD BY FANCY-GOODS DEALERS. 


SPALDING’S PREPARED GLUE, 
‘ SOLD BY GROCERS. 


SPALDING’S PREPARED GLUE, 
BOLD BY COUNTRY MERCHANTS GENERALLY. 




















Manufactured by 
HENRY C. SPALDING & 00., 
48 Cedar Street, New York. 
Address Post-Office, Box No. 8,600, Dee., 1850.—ly 


Howe’s Improved Hay or Cattle Scale. 
THE BEST IN USB! 7 
First Premium over Fairbanks at Vermon: State Fair '57 and 
$8. First Premium and no Competition in '59. First 
Premium at 13 Different S:ate Fairs. Silver and Bronze 
Medals at American Institute Fair, N. ¥., 1859. 
OWE’S SCALES ror au have Great Simplicit 
Hw i Acew Nabew.. ay mplicity and 
EQUIRE NO Pit—Ma set on the of the ind, 
barn floor, and easily removed. iad ks ae 
No Cuecx Rops—No Friction on Knives Epexs—All friction 
received on Balls. Weigh truly if not level. 
Delivered at any Railroad Station in the United States or 
a up, and warranted to give entire satisfaction, or 
en 
G2™ Send for circulars and lists, with account of trial of 
Scales between Howe and Fairbanks, at Vermont State Fairs, to 
JAMES G. DUDLEY, General Western Agent, 
April, 1860. 98 Main street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


CAST STEEL BELLS, 


FOR 
CHURCHES, ACADEMIES, FIRE-ALARMS, FACTORIES. 
ROM SHEFFIELD, England, have been tested in all climaies, 
Europe and America. eigh less, cost less mund, have 
better tones, can be heard farther than other belle. y cost 50 
per cent, less than 
THE BEST COMPOSITION BELLS. 
which are also sold by me at Makers’ Prices, 
Broken Bells Taken in E * 
or re-cast on short notice. Such bells will nearly pay for Steel 
p Bells of the same size. 
7" Send for a circular. Bells delivered in all parts of the 
United States or Canada, by JAMES G. DUDLEY, 
April, 1860. 93 Main strect, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Herring’s Patent 
FIRE AND BURGLAR-PROOF SAFES 
With Hall’s Patent Powder-Proof Locks, 


HAVE NEVER FAILED 
IN MORE THAN 300 DISASTROUS FIRES. 
» The Safest and Best Safe in Use. 
ELIVERED at any Railroad Station in the United States, or 
Canada, at the very lowest rates, b 
JAMES G. DUDLEY, Sole Agent, 
April, 1860. at 93 Muin street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


$30) 4 WEEK.—FEMALE AGENTS WANTED at bome, 


or to travel, on Salary or Commission, for 
“THE WOMAN’S FRIEND.” 
a Periodical of pure and practical morality, exclusively for the 
Female sex, at only 60 cents a year ; also for the 
“MAMMOTH FAMILY PICTORIAL,” 
the t illustrated Family paper in the world, at only $1 a 
year, For “Confidential Terms” to Female Agen, ane 
copies, ete., enclose a three-cent stamp to MARIE LOUISE HAN- 
KiNS & CO., 429 Broadway, New York. April—2t 
“LL KINDS OF AGRICUL BOOKS —Farmers, 
Gardeners, Nurserymen, Fruit-Growers, Dairymen, Cattle 
Dealers, and all persons interested in tilling the soil or adorning 
their grounds and dwellings, will be supplied with the most 


complete assortment of Books relating to their business that can 
be found in the world, by 
C. M. SAXTON, BARKER & Co., 
A itural Booksellers, and Publishers of The Horticuitarist 
No. 25 Park-row, New York, 
Catal es Books sent by mail. 
ee AG WANTED. March, 1860—4t 


AWTON BLACKBERRY— Permanent, hardy, prolific, 

large size, and of exquisite flavor, in all climates; the orig- 

inal variety ea from admixture with seedings, 

and the common New-Rochelle Blackberry for sale, in smal! or 
ILLIAM La N 


| kages, b ; 
“March, 1860.-3¢ New-Rochelle, N. Y, 


VSSIA OR TS — Selected expressly for buddin 
and tying.’ AR oe TWINES HAY ROPE, ade 
suitable for Narserymen and Farmers, for sale in lots to suit, by 
D. W. MANWARING, Importer, 
Sept, 1859.—1ly* 248 Front Street, New York. 


























Li —Warranted pure, Packets contain- 
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THE GENESEE FARMER. 




















FRESH FRUITS ALL THE YEAR! 
THE YEOMANS’ 


FRUIT BOTTLE! 


) ay Utility, Convenience, Economy and Safety is unequalled 
* for preserving Fruits in a fresh state, in any climate, an in- 
definite time. 

“ Having used these Bottles we find them mnetiny conven- 
ient, and just the thing needed.”—J, J. Tuomas, in Register of 
Rural Apiuirs. 

For Descriptive and Price Circulars, address the Proprietor at 
Walworth, Wayne Co., N. Y ay T. G. YEOMANS. 


C= ALDERNEY OR JERSEY CATTLE FOR SALE. 
/ Une Bull, 3 years old, pertectly gentle and a superior stock- 
getter; one imported Cow, 7 years old, and two Heifers, 2 years 
old, ine milkers. All are pure, thorough-bred animals, and each 
was winner of a first prize at last Fair of American Institute, 
over several competitors. The cattle can be seen at Fort Wash- 
ington, on Hudson River Railroad. For farther particulars, ad- 
dress JOHN HAVEN, 
May—2i* Washington Heights’ P. 0., N. Y. 


10 00 PAINTING.—A splendid large engraving of 
[ r kkosa Bonheur’s renowned “HORSE FAIR,” 
printed in beautiful oil colors, will be sent, post-paid, to any ad- 
dress for $1.50, and with the Unéted States Journal one year for 
$z. It presents upon the parlor walls all the brilliant effect of a 
fine oil painting. Ten thousand dollars was paid for the painting, 
and the lovers of art are enthusiastic in their admiration of this 
superb copy of it. The New York Observer says: “It is a re- 
murkable reproduction of one of the greatest works of modern 
art.” The Christian Advocate says: ft is a superb production,” 
The New York Jndependent says: * lt preserves, as nearly as 
possible, every tint, shade and color of the magnificent original.” 
The New York Tribune says. “ It is a fine specimen of the new 
art of lithographic printing in colors.” Lie Juustrated says: 
“ No less than eighteen different shades of color are made to 
compiete the picture, and we have almost the perfection of art.” 
Agents are selling them by thousands, and some ot them say they 
are “ coining money” in the business. More agents are wanted. 
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| TO THE FRIENDS OF THE 
GENESEE FARMER 
EXTRAORDINARY OFFER! 
Subscriptions for the Half Volume, 


Desirous of reaching the large number of farmers who do not 
now take a good monthly agricultural journal,we make the follow. 
ing extraordinary offer: Zo all who subscribe for the coming 
half volume of the GeNnEsEE Farmer, previous to the Sra gf 
June, we will send the June number free, 


TERMS FOR THE HALF VOLUME. 


We will send the Genesee Farmer for the coming half year— 
July to December inclusive—single subscribers, 25 cents; fiye 
copies for $1, and a copy of our beautiful 25-cent book, the Rural 
Annual and Horticultural Directory, prepaid by mail to the 
person getting up the club; eight copies for $1.50, and a Rurq 
Annual, prepaid by mail, to the person getting up the club; six. 
teen copies for $3, and a Rural Annual anc an extra copy of 
the Farmer for the year, or two for the half volume, to the per. 
son getting up the club. 

All who subscribe before the first of June will receive the June 
number free. 


CASH PREMIUMS FOR AGENTS 
Who Get up the Largest Clubs of Subscribers for the Half 
Volume. 
In order to stir up a little emulation among our friends whoare 
disposed to form clubs, and also to reward them for their labor, 
we offer tho following liberal listof Cash Premiums: | 


1. TWENTY DOLLARS, in Cash, to the person who shall 
send us the largest number of subscribers (at the lowest club price 
of 18% cents each,) before the 15th day of October, 1860, 

2. FIFTEEN DOLLARS to the person who shall sendw 
the second highest number, as above. 

8. TEN DOLLARS for the third list. 

. NINE DOLLARS for the fourth. 

EIGHT DOLLARS for the fifth. 

SEVEN DOLLARS for the sixth, 

SIX DOLLARS for the seventh. 

FIVE DOLLARS for the eighth. 

. FOUR DOLLARS for the ninth. 

10. THREE DOLLARS for the tenth. 

11. TWO DOLLARsS for the eleventh. 

12. ONE DOLLAR for the twelfth. 


: 
5. 


PSSene 


Our Agents, and Competitors for the above Premiums wil 
remember that our terms are always IN ADVANCE 

(2 Subscription Money may be sent by mail aé¢ my ris, 
and you need not “register” the Jetiers. 


Address JOSEPH HARRIS, 
PUBLISHER AND PROPRIETOR, 
May 1, 1860. Rocuesrsr, N.Y 








THE GENESEE FARMER, 


A MONTHLY JOURNAL OF 


AGRICULTURE AND HORTICULTURE, 


18 PUBLISHED AT ROCHESTER, N. Y., 
By JOSEPH HARRIS. 


It is the cheapest agricultural paper in the world, and has attained 
an unrivalled circulation. 
Terms —- INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE—Firty Cents A Yar; 
Five Copies for $2; Eight yo for $3, together with a Rural 
Annual and Horticultural Directory to the person getting up 
the club. It is not necessary that the club should be all at oue 
office — we send wherever the members of the club desire. 


(28 All friends of rural iraprovement are resvectfully solicited 
to obtain and forward subscriptions. 
Specimen numbers sent free to all-epplicants. 
e address of papers can be changed at any time : 
Papers are sent to the British Provinces at the same rates a3 iD 
the United States. No extra charge for American postage. 
Subscription money may be sant at the risk of the Publisher 
Address JOSEPH HARRIS, 
Publisher and Proprietor, Ruchester,. N.Y 
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